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Editorial. . . 


THE BOOK 


HAT A WORK of man is the book! How it 

towers above other achievements, them- 

selves towering! Nothing marks man off 
from the brute quite as sharply as does the 
book. Nothing establishes his kinship to God 
as clearly as does the book. The book hus- 
bands man’s good and guarantees him against 
loss. It accepts the past and rejects the status 
quo. Not one of man’s majestic thoughts will 
die, for the book will nurture it and keep it 
alive through the generations. Not one of man’s 
noble glimpses of beauty will fade, for the 
book will guard it against the encroachments 
of ugliness. Man pushes aside a bit of the en- 
circling darkness and the book holds the light 
that is let in. Not one of man’s dreams of 
justice and helpfulness will die away. It will 
live on from the pages of the book. The book 
catches man at his highest and will not let 
him sink in the scale. 
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The Library of Congress 


And the American Heritage 
1800-1950 


LUTHER H. EVANS 


Librarian of Congress 


N THE CAMPUSES of many American colleges and universities— 
* a study carried on over two years ago fixed the number at more 

than sixty for undergraduate programs alone—the American 
heritage is being presented with a new emphasis in this hour of peril for 
all democracies. It is obviously a matter of supererogation to point 
out this trend to the men and women who have seen the need and have 
worked early and late to meet it. But to the Library of Congress, a 
university by Carlyle’s definition, though without classrooms, there 


* McDowell, Tremaine. American Studies. Minneapolis, Minn., University of Minnesota Press, 
1948. 96 p. See p. 26. LB2321.M33. A work concerned not only with programs of American 
Studies as such but also with “the broad pattern of higher education in the United States,” 
and in relation to general education. 

* Reference No. 1 gives valuable details concerning a number of programs in American 
Studies. Official statements describing undergraduate and graduate offerings in a few rep- 
resentative institutions are cited below merely by way of illustration. 

California. University. General catalogue. 1950-1951. Berkeley, Calif.. Univ. of California 
Press, 1950. 470 p. (Bulletin v. 45, No. 7). See p. 56-57. 

George Washington University. Catalogue, 1950-1951. Washington, D.C. The University, 
1950. 566 p. (Bulletin v. 49, No. 5). See p. 73, 74 for major fields of study offered in 
Columbian College, including American Thought and Civilization. 

Harvard University. Catalog. Cambridge, Mass., The University, 1948. 1,478 p. See p. 
429, under subjects in which the Ph. D. degree is offered, including History of American 
Civilization, for a statement without details. 

lowa. State University. University catalog, 1947-1948. lowa City, lowa, The University, 
1947. 496 p. (Univ. publications n.s. No. 1423). See p. 109-110. 

Pennsylvania. University. The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 1949-1950. Phila- 
delphia, The University, 1949. 192 p. (Bulletin v. 49, No. 16). See p. 63-69. Covers chiefly 
graduate courses in American Civilization but refers also to a program for undergraduates. 

Princeton University. Undergraduates catalogue issue for 1949-1950. Princeton, N.J., The 
University, [1949] 482 p. (Official register v. 41, No. 1). See p. 285-287. 

Smith College. College bulletin, catalogue issue, 1948-1949. Northhampton, Mass., The 
College, 1949. 198 p. See p. 153-154 for description of an inter-departmental major and an 
honors program in American Studies. 

Yale University. University catalogue number for the year 1948-1949. New Haven, Conn., 
The University, 1948. 427 p. (Bulletin, ser. 44, No. 1). See p. 135. 
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is both excitement and new stimulation in the current troubling of the 
educational waters, because it gives present justification to ideas that 
have been formative in its own growth for the past hundred and fifty 
years. 

In one important part of its institutional life, the Library is, as each 
of us knows, the lengthened shadow cast by men and women, humble 
and great, whose private papers and published works record the lives 
and ideals, battles and defeats, heroic failures and fine victories that 
have made the American heritage. For that reason, it is of interest 
to the Library and possibly to educators as well, to look briefly at a 
sort of skeleton outline of those aspects of its work that implement an 
understanding of such a heritage. All over the United States research 
and teaching are opening the records and making plans for American 
Studies. As President Conant, speaking for Harvard, said: “Our purpose 
is to cultivate in the. largest possible number of our future citizens an 
appreciation of both the responsibilities and the benefits which come 
to them because they are Americans and free.”’ The Library also 
addresses itself to this task. 

The way in which the Library of Congress came by its resources 
for scholarship in the field of American Studies cannot be explained 
away as inadvertent. In fact none of the great libraries of the world 
has grown merely by haphazard accretions; and, as one might expect, 
the British Museum led off with something pointed to say about the 
proper scope of such an institution. The pronouncement was made in 
1861, when Thomas Watts, Keeper of Printed Books, presented his 
famous report to Sir Anthony Panizzi, in words that rang. It had been 
the purpose of the Keeper and the Assistant Keeper, he said “to unite 
with the best English library in England, or the world, the best Russian 
library out of Russia, the best German library out of Germany, the 
best Spanish out of Spain, and so with every other language from Italian 
to Icelandic, from Polish to Portuguese.” 

The Library of Congress, younger by nearly fifty years than its 
British opposite, was to wait four years longer for the Lord to raise up, 


* Harvard University. Committee on the Objectives of a General Education in a Free Society. 
General Education in a free society. Cambridge, Mass., The University, 1945. 267 p. See 
p. viii-ix. 

‘ Edwards, Edward. Lives of the founders of the British Museum, with notices of the chief 
augmentors and other benefactors. 1570-1870. London, Trubner, 1870. 780 p. See p. 563. 
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by the hand of Abraham Lincoln, a Librarian who would be an inde- 
fatigable champion for supremacy, not in the languages and literatures 
of the world, but for holdings that would document the American 
heritage in which President Lincoln’s new librarian so ardently believed. 
The name of this man—one to be treasured by all scholars in American 
subjects—was Ainsworth Rand Spofiord, who for the thirty-two years 
of his librarianship did not cease from mental strife in behalf of sources 
that would worthily support the progress of scholarship in the nation’s 
life and history. To that end, in the second year of his administration, 
he argued for and won a Congressional grant of $100,000 for the 
purchase of the magnificent historical library owned by Peter Force of 
American Archives fame. That library Spofford described as “an unique 
and elsewhere unattainable addition to our stores of knowledge respect- 
ing the origin of our American civilization and government.” Sig- 
nificantly enough, in the light of Watts’ ambition, one of the arguments 
Spofford used when urging the purchase was the superiority in this 
field of the older library, saying, “It is not creditable to our national 
spirit to have to admit the fact—which nevertheless is true— that the 
largest and most complete collection of books relating to America in 
the world is now gathered on the shelves of the British Museum.” 

Twenty-two years of collecting elapsed after the acquisition of the 
Force library before Justin Winsor, Librarian of Harvard College, 
was to complete his monumental! compilation, Narrative and Critical 
History of America. But when his great opus was finished, he added 
an appendix on historical sources in which he called the roll of famous 
names represented by manuscripts in the Library of Congress- 
tochambeau, John Paul Jones, Bourne, Nathanael Greene, Ephraim 
Blaine, and others—saying, “It is... in the Library of Congress and 
the Department of State that the greatest wealth of Revolutionary papers 
is found.”” 

As the result of an Act of Congress, passed on February 25, 1903, 
the manuscript collections in the Department of State to which Winsor 
referred were transferred to the Library of Congress. Since the papers 
included those of George Washington, James Madison, Thomas 


®U. S. Library of Congress. Special report of the Librarian of Congress to the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Library concerning the historical library of Peter Force, Esq. [By A. R. 
Spofford] Washington, 1867. 8 p. See p. 8. 

“Winsor, Justin, ed. Narrative and critical history of America. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin, 
1884-1889. 8 v. See “Appendix” v. 8: 413-507, p. 413. 
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Jefferson, Alexander Hamilton, Benjamin Franklin, most of the records 
of the Continental Congress, and the surviving documents of the Fed- 
eral Convention of 1787, the “wealth” pooled in the Library was a gold 
mine for scholars. Currently, the quality of its metal, at least in one 
case, has been indicated by Julian P. Boyd, editor of The Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson, a publication to be completed by 1963 in fifty-two 
volumes. According to Dr. Boyd, that mighty work of historical scholar- 
ship could not have been carried forward without “the largest single 
aggregation of Jefferson manuscripts [in the Library of Congress]” 
and the services of the Library’s staff that implemented the use of the 
papers. | 

But manuscripts are not the only materials of research. Again 
harking back to Spofford’s day, we hear him say, “The American people 
should rely with confidence upon finding in one great and monumental 
library, and that belonging to the Government, every book which 
their country has produced.” For the accomplishment of this desidera- 
tum he repeatedly emphasized the problems of copyright deposit under 
existing legislation. The results of revisions that were made, which 
finally produced the great copyright law of 1870, nearly overwhelmed 
this devoted man, since they specified not merely the copyright deposit 
of books but also that no one could claim a copyright on a map, chart, 
dramatic or musical composition, engraving, print, photograph, or 
negative unless he had mailed to the Librarian of Congress two copies 
within ten days of publication. Eighty years have gone by since that 
historic law was passed, but its requirements, somewhat amended yet 
still covering the essentially desirable points, continue effectively to 
stockpile the greatest collection in the world of published material 
pertaining to American life. 

It is evident that through the work of Spofford and his successors to 
the present time one increasing purpose has run: to develop the Library 
as a “school of research” in American Studies. For example, when 
the institution was about to round out its first hundred years, John 
Russell Young, Librarian in 1898, wrote eloquently in his annual 
report of having given “Special attention... to the political, social, 
and religious movements attendant upon the development of the Re- 
public. In religion, for instance, we have the Church of the Disciples 


* Jefferson, Thomas. The papers of Thomas Jefferson. Julian P. Boyd, editor. v. 1-2. Princeton, 
N.J., Princeton University Press, 1950. v. 1-2. See v. 1, p. xxii. 
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of Christ; in politics ...we have anti-Masonry and Know-Nothingism 
... The Mormon Church is an emphatic condition and we have sought 
whatever pertains to its progress. There are likewise many less im- 
portant, but no less interesting phases of faith, ambition, hallucination, 
and romance which blend into our history. They illustrate the rapid, 
perhaps inexplicable, changes of national thought—what to-day is 
and what to-morrow is not—and it is our effort that the Library should 
possess whatever illustrates their inception and growth... Any pub- 
lication illustrating the civil war or its causes is welcome to the end 
that in a century or so, when the mind of the historian can impartially 
view the stupendous evolution, the Library will be the.one assured 
field of research... Whatever pertains to the Confederacy—its pole- 
mics, music, war songs, and domestic songs; its newspaper writings 
as well as broadsides; its manuscripts, official publications, and war 
narratives—will be preserved.” 

At this point there comes a temptation to enumerate the names and 
describe in chronological order at least the more conspicuous con- 
tributions of members of the Government, private friends and donors, 
and public servants on the Library staff whose dedication to an ideal 
has borne rich fruit in this field for the Library. But a mere catalog 
is tedious and limitations of space forbid the inclusion of details. 
Suffice it to say that the work of all who labored for American: sources 
before 1940 was made by Archibald MacLeish into a principle for 
future guidance, when in the year before Pearl Harbor he issued his 
“Canons of Selections,” the second of which reads: 


“The Library of Congress should possess all books and other materials (whether 
in original or in copy) which express and record the life and achievements of 
the people of the United States.” 


The word “copy” in Mr. MacLeish’s canon leads on to consideration 
of another activity of the institution which burgeons with promise for 
American Studies; namely, its various microfilming projects and the 
aids to scholarship made possible by its Photoduplication Laboratory. 
Again, time fails for full description, but a few examples will serve to 
illustrate the riches being brought in by the use of this medium. 

Between 1928 and 1949, through the Wilbur Fund and the personal 
gift of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., the Library accumulated over 1,000,000 


exposures representing foreign archives and documents relating to 
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the history of the United States. In co-operation with the University of 
North Carolina it has prepared 1,440,000 exposures representing some 
2,880,000 pages of text gathered from all states of the United States. 
These include official procedings of legislative assemblies in a number 
of states, statutory, constitutional, executive, administrative, and judicial 
records that form an encyclopedia documentary source book.’ 

As a beneficiary, the Library has received a number of large gifts 
of film, such as that resulting from the program sponsored by the 
American Council of Learned Societies for filming manuscripts in 
Great Britain during the Second World War. These have brought to 
American scholars rich harvests from the libraries across the seas where 
the background of their culture is preserved. 

Newspapers and periodicals constitute an important section of the 
Library’s holdings in microfilm. Printed in many cases on paper that 
has a short life expectancy, and always presenting a grievous problem 
of storage, the originals of these priceless sources for research lead 
a somewhat hazardous life in overcrowded libraries. Safely committed 
to film, which if standard in quality may last a hundred years or more, 
they become assets without special liabilities. 

With respect to various types of research material, as well as to 
those just described, the scholar in American civilization is no longer 
necessarily cabin’d, cribb’d, confined when international tensions or 
lean purses prohibit travel abroad to consult foreign sources. The 
modern miracle of documentary reproduction by microfilm can bring 
to the projector of his nearest library, in a box light enough to travel 
by air if need be, the reproduction of sources unattainable in any other 
way except by traversing great distances, at great expense. If the film 
required is not available in the Library of Congress, recourse may be 
had to an information center recently constituted in the Library’s Na- 
tional Union Catalog Division, where co-operating libraries are filing 
descriptions of their extensive microfilming projects that involve news- 
papers, serials, and manuscript collections. But if the information center 
also fails to provide a clue to the location of the source that is required, 
the Library’s extensive bibliographical collection frequently may be 
used to locate the original manuscript or book for filming in the library 
which possesses it. 


* Jenkins, William S. Records of the states of the United States; a microfilm compilation. 


Library of Congress quarterly journal of current acquisitions (Washington) May 1949, v. 
6: 3-7. See p. 3. 
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Over the years, the Library has found it necessary also to create 
within itself various other divisions to provide services specialized 
within a given field, a number of which are intimately connected with 
the American heritage. For example, the Law Library holds a sub- 
stantially complete collection of the corpus of American law. In the 
pages of a recent encyclopedia the Music Division has been said to 
possess “as far as printed material goes, . . . easily the first [music 
library] in the world.”” The Recording Laboratory, equipped with 
modern devices for the capture and recording of sound, has supported 
the Folklore Section in forming its collection of American folksongs 
based on recordings made in some thirty-two states in the U.S.A. These 
songs, in the form of records, are always playing their part in programs 
for American Studies that integrate work in the humanities, the arts, 
and the social sciences. Now that the Serge Koussevitzky Music Founda- 
tion has added its funds and its distinguished resources of original 
autographs of modern musical works to the facilities of the Library 
of Congress, encouragement of the art of musical composition and the 
enrichment of the musical life of America seem certain to go forward 
with new vigor. 

Other divisions have as much to offer in other ways. The Map 
Division provides resources of over 2,250,000 maps, 18,000 atlases, 
500 globes, and 80 current geographical periodicals through which the 
physical structure, the trails, wagon roads, super-highways, and general 
layout of this country may be studied. “Prints and Photographs” has 
uncounted pieces, estimated at over 3,500,000. These graphic repre- 
sentations are valuable not only for their coverage of American paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture, but also for evidence they present to the 
historian and the sociologist of life in this country through peace and 
war, in slums, on Main Street, and among the Four Hundred. Architects 
and engineers also find in 29,000 photographs and 25,000 measured 
drawings that resulted from the Historic American Buildings Survey 
an authentic and exhaustive record of American architecture and 
building before 1870. 

A Poetry Center is even now in process of development by the use 
of a recent generous gift from Mrs. Gertrude Clarke Whittall. Through 


* Thompson, Oscar, ed. The international cyclopedia of music and musicians, 5th ed. rev. 
and enl., ed. by Nicolas Slonimsky. New York, Dodd, Mead, 1949, 2,380 p. See p. 1,005. 
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this center appreciation and understanding of poetry will be fostered by 
oral presentation and criticism and the voice of the American poet will 
be heard in the land and in relation tu the poetry of the world. 


Perhaps this is the logical point to say that the services and resources 
discussed and to be discussed in these pages have been selected for 
their relevancy to one aim of the American Studies programs, that 
“designed to give a student the opportunity of studying intensively the 
history and culture of a single society,” ’ and planned for the enrichment 
of “the student’s understanding of his own country in its entirety.” 
But full cognizance is taken of another object of such programs which is 
well stated as being “based on the proposition that a sound knowledge 
of the United States, in its relations both to its own regions and to its 
neighbors throughout the world, contributes to the building of human 
understanding and to the achievement of world peace.”” In this larger 
context various divisions and services of the Library are important. 
European Affairs Division with its /néroduction to Europe, designed 
for the layman and just off the press; Orientalia Division which fifty 
years and more of book collecting has equipped for stepping into the 
informational breach at this time of crisis; and a Russian collection 
among the foremost in that field—all these bear witness to the Library’s 
understanding of its responsibilities, global as well as national. It is, 
therefore, again a great temptation to elaborate the world-wide useful- 
ness of its materials. But to consider the ramifications of foreign 
sources as well as those deriving chiefly from this country would call for 
another complete article and would force out of this one a few remain- 
ing points that should be made. 

Among these is an activity of the Library which cuts across the work 
of its various divisions and service centers; namely, its numerous in- 
dependent publications and those in which it participates in one way 
*° Brown University. General catalog for the year 1948-1949. Providence, R.I., The University, 
1949. 316 p. (Bulletin v. 46, No. 1). See p. 91. 
™ American Council of Learned Societies. Committee on American Civilization. American 
Studies. American quarterly (Minneapolis, Minn.) Fall 1950. v. 2: 286-288. An evaluation of 
the place now being taken by American Studies in education in the United States. Pub- 
lished by the University of Minnesota Press for the Program in American Studies at the 
University of Minnesota, the American Quarterly is itself a product of Minnesota’s active 
work in this field. 


‘? Minnesota. University. Graduate School announcement for the years 1948-1950. Min- 
neapolis, Minn., The University, 1948. 205 p. (Bulletin v. 51, No. 32). See p. 17. 
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or another. Among the latter mention perhaps should be made first of 
the Catalog of Books Represented by Library of Congress Cards (Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Edwards Brothers, 1942-1946. 107 v. suppl., 1942-1947. 
42 y.) Supplemented currently by two serial publications, The Library 
of Congress Author Catalog and The Library of Congress Subject Cata- 
log, the original published catalog is available in a large number of 
libraries throughout the country, where it offers the scholar in American 
life and the life of the world bibliographical resources of first im- 
portance. 

On its own behalf, the Library now has in preparation a set of volumes 
entitled The Library of Congress Series in American Civilization, which 
is under the editorship of Dr. Ralph Henry Gabriel, Professor of 
History at Yale University. Each of the fifteen volumes that are being 
planned for publication in this way will consist of an extended essay 
written by an authority on some special aspect of American life, such 
as agriculture, art, business, education, labor, and religion. It is hoped 
that the synthesis of Twentieth Century civilization thus provided will 
be particularly useful to educators who are developing programs of 
instruction in the history, culture, and achievements of the American 
people. 

Perhaps this fragmentary record of certain ideas and plans that have 
been at work during the passing of one hundred and fifty years in the 
Library of Congress may serve to indicate the institution’s purposes 
today. These obviously include the determination to support, in the 
ways that come within its competence and by the methods proper to 
it, the work of those whose educational planning and teaching consti- 
tute one of the best hopes for providing a prophylaxis against horror, 
fear, doubt, and finally cynicism that breed now in the red glare from 
Korea’s battlefields. There is therapy for such mental states in the 
records left by those who first conceived this country in liberty and 
later struggled to give it power to endure. The Library is proud to 
hold these records in trust for those who need them, and modestly to 
share with educators the high privilege of making known the intellectual 
and spiritual inheritance of this people. That inheritance, the Library 
believes, provides Americans with a reason for advancing into the un- 
known future with courage and hope. 
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Huckster of Culture 


CLARENCE R. GRAHAM 


President, American Library Association 
Librarian, Louisville Free Public Library 


HAVE BEEN called a “huckster of culture” and a “crusader” preach- 
| ing a new doctrine of librarianship. Both hucksters and crusaders 

are integral parts of our 20th Century civilization; so is the library. 
But times bring changes to all fields of activities and the library is no 
exception. To make the public aware of the services the modern library 
can bring them requires the talents and techniques of a huckster. To 
stir up the placid routine of accepted librarianship in the profession 
requires the attributes of a crusader. 

These are times of great world stress. As never before it is urgent 
today that a free people have the most prompt access to broad areas 
of knowledge—knowledge which places today’s culture in its rightful 
context against the past and reveals to the present its own stature. In 
such times history literally rushes by. Much wider and deeper aware- 
ness than formerly is needed if we are to participate, as we must, with 
sureness and force in the present, if we are to achieve a real feeling 
for our full heritage of civilization. Some of the old ways of imparting 
knowledge are too slow. That is why the Louisville Free Public Library 
is proud to add new means of building mass information and dissemi- 
nating it to the public by new and even untried methods. 

Our specialty, of course, is books. But in these action-packed times, 
we think, a public library does not dare remain a hush-hush mausoleum 
of stored knowledge. It must make knowledge work; must keep people 
awake to events. We must make them want to keep on learning and 
the old ways are too slow. 

Foremost among the new ways we have adopted at the Louisville 
Free Public Library is our 250 watt FM radio station which had its 
inaugural broadcast on Feb. 17, 1950. The idea of a low-power FM sta- 
tion to be owned and operated by a public library first occurred to me 
when I heard Wayne Coy, Commissioner of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission speak on the subject at a conference on radio in 
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education at Indiana University in July, 1948. Mr. Coy had pointed 
out that certain FM channels were being reserved by the commission 
for educational purposes and that such a station could be put into 
operation for about $2,500. It could be operated economically, cover 
a city-wide area and function free from competition with commercial 
radio. Mr. Coy was moved to wonder why educators had not leaped at 
the chance of using this medium for adult educational programs as well 
as a means of implementing the school curriculum. 

With the support of Mayor Charles P. Farnsley work began in May, 
1949, to convert a portion of the east wing of the main library building 
into headquarters for the new Audio-Visual department of which the 
proposed radio station would be a functioning unit. The FCC granted 
its permission and the dream became a reality. H. Ellison Salley, newly 
appointed head of the Audio Visual Department added his enthusiasm 
and determination to Mayor Farnsley’s and my own and now eleven 
months later we have seen this project grow into a necessary basic 
means of serving our community in many ways. Now broadcasting 
13 hours daily with the school programs dominating the 8:30 A.M. to 
3 P.M. interval, the remaining hours are devoted to programs of drama, 
serious music and historical significance. The same program in identical 
sequence is repeated seven days a week. The programs change on Sun- 
day and the complete listing is carried each week in the Sunday Courier 
Journal. 

The policy makers of the library are well aware that these are in- 
novations in programming unheard of on regular commercial broad- 
casting, but WFPL is not competing in any way with commercial 
stations and can play directly to its public in any pattern it chooses. 
The cards that are coming igto the station daily from an interested 
public prove that the idea is catching on. One card said in part, “The 
programs are so good that we don’t think of them as ‘educational.’ ” 
The repetition of programs is best explained by Mayor Farnsley who 
says that comparing WFPL with a commercial station and the usual 
program pattern is like comparing the daily newspaper with the Satur- 
day Review of Literature. One is for hurried daily consumption; the 
other for leisurely perusal at any time during the week. 

WFPL is depending almost entirely on volunteers to run it. One of 
the most gratifying aspects of the experiment has been the response 
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from various civic groups in supporting it by donating time and profes- 
sional services. The potential worth of radio programming for the 
schools is such that 150 radios have been purchased by the Board of 
Education and have been placed in classrooms. The Board has also 


released some teachers from their regular duties to work on the integra- 


tion of the radio programs into the regular school curriculum and to 
organize the school system technically to enable all agencies to hear the 
programs as they are made accessible to the schools. 

Programs of general interest on important and timely subjects are 
given special consideration. This is illustrated by the broadcast made 
during National Mental Health Week. WFPL featured a panel discus- 
sion on “Community Attitudes toward Mental Illness.” Participating 
were two mental patients, a recreation director from a mental hospital, 
and a psychiatric nurse. The discussion was led by a_ psychiatrist. 

The term “radio” has still another meaning as the “Audio” half 
of the Audio-Visual Department. It combines various means of record- 
ing and transmitting material using equipment for both dise and tape 
recording. Programs include everything of educational value recorded 
from other radio sources, as well as “live” programs transcribed by 
equipment placed anywhere in the city where events worthy of preserva- 
tion and repetition are taking place. The collection of recorded material] 
now includes 2,332 transcriptions, both tape and discs, besides 737 
microgroove long-playing records and 523 albums of regular 78 
RPM records. 

As part of its all-over educational program the Louisville Free 
Public Library operates a wire network with 38 city-wide outlets, using 
leased telephone wires as radio circuits at the rate of $1.25 per 
quarter of an air mile per month. This service brings educational pro- 
grams and worth-while music into the following agencies: The Chil- 
dren’s Ward of General Hospital; the Psychopathic ward of Genera! 
Hospital; Kentucky School for the Blind; two recreation centers; two 
parochial senior high school; 16 junior and senior high schools and 
one elementary; University of Louisville, and ten branch libraries. 
In addition to serving the general public this provides a means of 
reaching the indigent, the delinquent, the dependent, the physically 
handicapped and the mentally ill. The Reference, Children’s and Cir- 
culation departments of the main library have direct wire connections 
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for earphone listening. During the month of April, 1950, 712 tran- 
scribed programs were piped to these agencies. 

Plans are already being made to record television programs on film 
for retelecasting by closed circuit as soon as such equipment is avail- 
able and the needs of the community would justify its use. 

The last two years have seen many changes in the Louisville Free 
Public Library. It has taken its place in the vanguard for promotion of 
new ways of bringing knowledge to all of the people by means of the 
most modern and up-to-date methods. This interval has seen the Great 
Books discussion groups flourish and the Neighborhood College plan 
for adult education courses in the branch libraries become a necessary 
as well as popular adjunct to educational planning. In this program 
the library co-operates with the Division of Adult Education of the 
University of Louisville and the classes may be taken for regular 
college credit or audited for pleasure. 

Since books remain the backbone and primary business of a library 
the question often arises concerning the effect all the new media have on 
the use and circulation of books. Our circulation is increasing contrary 
to the general trend. Book circulation for November, 1950 was 174,017 
as compared with 165,900 in the same month of 1949. We have tele- 
vision receivers in the main library and in the branches. In Louisville 
the library and not the corner bar is the place where groups can gather 
to watch favorite television programs. Many who come into look, stay 
to read and take a book home with them. So we have no cause to be 
alarmed about the effects television is having on the reading public. 

Louisvillians, as well as library-conscious persons throughout the 
country, are fast becoming aware that this institution is keeping its 
pledge to be truly a cultural communications center, alert to the chal- 
lenge of the times and in step with the most progressive methods for 
keeping the public aware and informed. 
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The School Superintendent 
Plans Library Service 


WILLIAM A. FITZGERALD 


Director, Library School 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


N THE modern school organization one of the most powerful forces 
for the proper development of progressive library service is the 
superintendent. However, in the past, too many superintendents, 

products of an early educational outlook and training, faced with many 
problems of rapid development and of change in the educational ob- 
jectives did not realize the importance and the significance of library 
service. They were all too often imbued with the tradition of classroom- 
textbook teaching, and if engaged in any observation of libraries in 
their school systems tended to view them as expensive, luxury ad- 
juncts brought on by standardizing agencies, or as proper locations 
for study hall space or as interesting but non-essential show places 
in their school systems. 

The modern superintendent in planning the administration, super- 
vision, buildings, curricula, and the selection of an adequate staff for 
his community is a schoolman sufficiently up-to-date and alert to realize 
that every modern school worthy of its name must have a_ properly 
organized, properly equipped, properly administered school library, 
which is an integral part of the school in which it is located. With 
his knowledge of educational history and his familiarity with the cur- 
rent objectives of education relating to the individual and to the group 
he knows that the library is the heart and the soul of the modern school, 
the really progressive school, the school which aims at the development 
and preparation of all of its pupils for their present and for their 
future environment. 

Only when the superintendent really understands the purposes of 
school library service and has an understanding of what the school 
library accomplishes in an individual school will there be really 
continuous library service in any school system. The superintendent’s 
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interpretation of what constitutes the philosophy of library service 
means much in the selection of librarians, the direction of supervision, 
the adjustment of curriculum, the planning of new buildings, financial 
support, selection and in-service training of the school staff. When the 
superintendent approaches the concepts of library service and decides 
to apply these revolutionary concepts to action in his school system 
library service then becomes what it should be, and is appreciated as 
such by the supervisors, principals, teachers and pupils. 

The superintendent zealous for bringing to fruition in his school 
system the objectives of library service is never satisfied merely with 
the minimum standards which have been set up for the library and 
the librarian. He will remember that minimum means the lowest 
common denominator and consequently his aim always will be toward 
a higher goal, even though he rarely realizes it. 

He views the library service as including a program of guidance, 
of reading of enrichment. He sees library service as one facet of the 
total school program, a facet with many rays effectively penetrating 
into every part of the curriculum, not limited only to courses of study. 
-His library service is planned to provide materials—book and non- 
hook—which help, meaningfully, in the development of the children 
of his community. The library service includes opportunities for stimu- 
lating more and better reading, for guiding in reading materials, for 
exploring and continuing new interests and hobbies, for enjoyment, 
pure recreation and appreciation, as well as for the development of 
critical judgments. 

In the library service of his system, children, at an early period, as 
the need arises, become skilful users of basic library tools such as 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, indexes, catalogs, and, as a result, grow 
into discriminating users of books and libraries, students who have 
developed desirable and intelligent study habits. This library service is 
concerned not only with the growth of the children but also with the 


in-service training of the faculty—teachers and principals—and with 





community co-operative efforts. 

The superintendent knows that library service is an integral part of 
the total school program, that it receives all the interests of all the 
school-population, that it has no definite subject matter to teach but 
rather offers free access to and free distribution of all kinds of learning 
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materials. Nevertheless he knows that it is a teaching agency in that 
it suggests and encourages reading and use of materials of all kinds— 
materials akin to studies, materials unknown, neglected, old, new—in 
order to expand the interests already developing in the children and 
to encourage the birth of new interests in these same children. 


On the selection or approval of the proper librarian the superin- 
tendent acts with particular care in order that the library service may 
be what he desires. Naturally, the librarian to be appointed is a graduate 
of an accredited library school and fulfils the requirements of other 
necessary educational backgrounds. However, the librarian must be a 
person who really enjoys young people, can work with them and yet 
know how to exercise all the powers of organization and administration 
which belong to the office of librarian. The librarian must be skilled 
in bringing people and books together. However, ability to co-operate 
with school. problems, to fulfil the guidance function of the librarian, 
to work well with children, teachers, principals and supervisors calls 
for a superior person. Yet, the superintendent is anxious to secure such 
an educational leader and he will be satisfied neither with a mediocre 
nor with a commonplace person for such a key position. 

The present-day librarian knows what the objectives of good library 
service are and attempts to fulfil them. However, no matter how hard 
the librarian works and no matter how successful are her efforts, ac- 
complishment will be much lower than any objectives so long as the 
superintendent, in his relationships with supervisors, principles, 
teachers and committees on curriculum fails to manifest interest in, 
knowledge of, and determination for good library service. The modern 
superintendent ignores none of these because he is a modern superin- 
tendent. Integration and correlation are more than expressions because 
to him they signify action—not mere theory. 

In 1938 the Co-operative Study of Secondary School Standards in- 
dicated guiding principles for library service which continue to be 
valid and which any modern superintendent continues to uphold and 
to apply. Basically, through successive editions, the principles have 
remained the same and are introduced by the statement, “The library 
should be a center of the educational life of the school.” With foresight, 


planning, and determination any superintendent can bring this principle 
to fruition. 
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WE ARE GLAD WE WERE THERE 


Whenever the leaders in the education and guidance of youth meet 
to analyze and plan for the needs of youth, you will find SiLvER 
Burvett Company, observing, listening thoughtfully. and, when ap- 
propriate, contributing to the deliberations. 


WE WERE THERE AT THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE, in order to learn 
and to understand more deeply how we as textbook publishers can 
help the schools to prepare youth for intelligent participation in solv- 
ing the problems of a divided world. 

The terrible urgency of the problems should not cause us to lose sight 
of the fact that preparation for intelligent citizenship in our country 
has always meant giving youth the opportunity to understand them- 
selves, their world, their responsibility as citizens. 

We hear much about “insecurity” in our world, and indeed there is 
much of it. But educators, and all who serve youth in capacities related 
to education, know that, given secure understanding in every step and 
in every subject, young people will respond confidently and effectively 
to any challenge—even to the challenge of insecurity. 

It is to this part of the task that we as textbook publishers will continue 
to devote our best efforts. With your help, we will work with this one 
end in view: To make our materials of instruction promote secure learn- 
ing and understanding. 


SILVER BURDETZ ..., 


45 East 17 Street 221 East 20 Street 707 Browder Street 709 Mission Street 
New York 3, N.Y. Chicago 16, Ill. Dallas |, Texas San Francisco 3, Calif. 
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The Reference Librarian 
Looks to the Faculty 


FRANCES NEEL CHENEY 


Associate Professor of Library Science, Library School 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


EFERENCE LIBRARIANS in Southern colleges today are very much 
R concerned with aiding both faculty and students in using the 
library collections, collections which are increasing in size and 
complexity. But these librarians are laboring under difficulties which 
demand the assistance of the college faculties if they are to give ac- 
ceptable reference service in terms of the educational programs of the 
college and university. 

What are these difficulties, and how may they be partly overcome? 
Certainly one of the difficulties is that their functions and services are 
not completely understood by many faculty members. When one of 
the reference librarians asks a faculty member, “What can I do for 
you?” she is apt to be met with the reply, “Get that book I ordered two 
months ago, and don’t spoon-feed my students.” These are valid re- 
quests, but they may hurt the reference librarian’s feelings, and may 
make her feel that-her function is not completely understood by the 
faculty. : 

She will have additional evidence that her function is not understood, 
for it has been noted in the very fine report of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary School’s Committee on Work Conferences 
on Higher Education. This report, the result of years of study, confer- 
ence, and discussion, did not overlook the place of the library in instruc- 
tion, and in one section discussing the role of the faculty in promoting 
library use, it pointed out that the faculty had taken little notice of 
the reference services of the library. It stated in part that, 


“In the educational process, over a period of years, faculty members have 
taken an increasing interest in reserve use, but they have not shown the same 
concern in the reference resources and services of the library.” 


And an earlier discussion of the library’s role in the educational 
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program reinforces this point. For it observes that the faculty is not 
clear about just what a reference department is. Dr. Harvie Branscomb 
in his Teaching with Books, remarks that 

“The proper field of the reference librarian is equally vague and undefined. 
In the public library this official interprets the library to its users and aids people 
in finding desired information. How much service should be correlated with 


instructional assignments and the generally different situation in the college, 
needs clarification.” 


One problem seems to be then the interpretation of reference services. 
What should the faculty expect from the reference librarian? 


The Role of the Reference Librarian 

It was apparent from a recent visit to reference departments in 
about twenty of the South’s larger colleges and universities that refer- 
ence staffs are very much aware of their responsibilities and of the 
educational climate which affects them. They are very much concerned 
that hordes of freshmen are enrolling as potential library users to be 
greeted by closed stacks, unrealistic reserve collections (also closed), 
increasingly complex public catalogs and special bibliographies re- 
flecting increasingly complex collections. 

These hordes of freshmen have induced in some cases a hopeless 
cynicism on the part of the faculty, a feeling that the individuals who 
make up this unwieldy mass must sink or swim by their own efforts, 
while they, the faculty, must spend most of their time with the increasing 
number of graduate students who are writing theses. There are too many 
freshmen to cry over, they say. This is not the happiest situation for an 
eager young reference librarian or an indefatigable older one who is 
seriously concerned that these students learn to master the guides to 
recorded knowledge. 


Teaching the Use of the Library 

These librarians have tried to meet this problem by providing lec- 
tures on the basic reference materials in their libraries, more often 
of a general introductory nature. They have also tried to give some 
instruction in the use of the card catalog, instruction which grows more 
necessary as the size of the card catalog increases, as the subject- 
headings under which material may be found grow more detailed, and 
as the size of the book collection forces more and more libraries to 
close their book stacks to the undergraduate. 
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How can the faculty members be of assistance in this effort? For one 
thing, they can familiarize themselves with the general reference col- 
lection, suggesting to the reference librarian what particular titles will 
be of most use to their students, expressing their opinions on the rela- 
tive importance of the encyclopedias and indexes to periodical literature 
as supplements to the texts and assigned readings. This would lead to a 
more realistic discussion of these types of reference materials in the 
introductory lectures. 

Faculty members can also familiarize themselves with the perculiari- 
ties of the card catalog, reminding students that material on the history 
of American literature, for instance, will be found not under just plain 
American literature, but under American literature—History and crit- 
icism; that discussion of modern art will not be found under either 
Modern art, or Art, Modern, since obviously a card catalog, which 
is meant to reflect each period of history as it unfolds, could hardly use 
so vague a term as modern art. 

Faculty members can be of further help by pointing out the particular 
aspects of the individual courses which demand the students’ use of the 
library; by defining the kind of library use required of students. This 
will do away with the damning phrase of spoon-feeding, an accusation 
which. makes every reference librarian cringe. 

For the reference librarian is apt to reply, “How can | avoid helping 
the beginning student through the maze of indexes, subject-headings, 
abstracting services, and special collections of government documents, 
when he has not been taught how to use the aids to locating what he 
wants? It is not that I want io select the ten best references for his fresh- 
man research paper, placing them tenderly before him, but that I want 
to show him how to find the ten best references, leaving him to do the 
selecting, his judgment and discrimination the result of what he has 
learned from his professor in class.” 


Many reference librarians have pleaded with faculty members to 
notify them in advance of particular assignments which require exten- 
sive library use, and faculty members are becoming more conscious 
of this necessity, if they don’t want their classes and the reference 
staff to boot, tearing around the library like chickens with their heads 
off, blindly searching for something which may not even be in the 
library. 
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The Book Collection 

And this leads to the next point on which the faculty mempers can 
be of invaluable service to the reference librarian, that is, in discussing 
with the reference librarian the relative excellence or inadequacy of 
book and periodical collections in the individual fields. For as the 
college curriculum expands, as twelve courses in economics spring up 
where one existed before, as graduate courses begin to be added on short 
notice, the reference librarian is faced with the problem of trying to give 
adequate reference service with inadequate collections. Some of this 
inadequacy is made up for by extensive use of interlibrary loans. And 
no one today is more aware of how the practice of borrowing from other 
libraries has increased in recent years. The number of books bor- 
rowed and lent has grown by leaps and bounds as graduate courses 
have been added in fields where the library’s book and periodical col- 
lection is woefully lacking. The reference librarian knows how to 
locate material on interlibrary loan, how to write the Union Catalog at 
the Library of Congress to find the location of individual titles, how 
to acquire on microfilm or photostat those volumes which may not be 
sent on loan from the original. The reference librarian also knows how 
expensive and time-consuming such operations are. And it would be, 
of the greatest assistance if faculty members would investigate the 
actual library resources on a particular subject before approving a 
thesis on that subject. Many faculty members do just this, and in those 
colleges where this obtains, the interlibrary loan work proceeds with 
much more rhyme and reason. For faculty members should not forget 
that a reference librarian never, never wants to say no to a request. 
Therefore it is up to the faculty members to stop at its source an un- 
reasonable request for loans from other libraries. 

On the other hand, it is vitally important that the college and univers- 
ity library have adequate bibliographies which reflect the vast amount 
of published material in various subject fields. And while few conscien- 
tious faculty members mutter, “Ah, you librarians are nuts over bibliog- 
raphies,”’ it is true that faculty members could be of greater assistance 
in selecting and criticizing from the standpoint of the specialist in the 
field, the relative excellence of individual bibliographies, the relative 
importance of individual periodical indexes to a particular subject field. 

There are many other specific instances in which the faculty can 
help the reference librarian along the rocky road, helping them to under- 
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stand the content of various courses, helping them to develop the dis- 
crimination in distinguishing the true from the false prophets in the 
various disciplines. In return for this help, the reference librarian may 
be able to meet at least the simple and valid request of the faculty, “Get 
that book I ordered two months ago, and don’t spoon-feed my students.” 


REFERENCES: 


1. Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Committee on Work 
Conferences on Higher Education. Higher Education in the South. A report on 
co-operative studies. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1947. 
(Reprinted from the Southern Association Quarterly, vol. XI, August, 1947. 
p. 132. 

2. Branscomb, Harvie. Teaching with Books. Chicago, American Library As- 
sociation, 1940. p. 10. 
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New-World 


Education Series 


A series of textbooks for teacher training that 
brings to professional education the most advanced 
contemporary thinking on problems of education 





Educational Psychology 

by Lawrence E. Cole and William F. Bruce 
\ synthesis of the research and practice of the past half 
century into a new psychology of learning and thinking. 
Shows how the development of the whole learner-in-action 
is influenced both by his own unique inheritance and by 
the cultural forces that bear upon him. $4.50. 


“4 highly significant work that marks a valuable and pioneer 
effort to present a basic educational psychology to teachers.’ 


Fundamentals of 
Curriculum Development 


by B. Othanel Smith, William O. Stanley, and 
J. Harlan Shores 
Presents and examines the major curriculum theories in 
use today, stressing the influence of our culture on the 
development of an educational program at any level. $4.50. 


“One of the most penetrating studies of curriculum problems 
that has been made in the last twenty years.” 


Patterns of Educational Philosophy 


by Theodore Brameld 
Presents the philosophy of “reconstructionism” as a sys- 
tematic theory and program for American and world 
education. $4.75. 
—“A signal contribution to the philosophy of education.... fair in 


stating alternate educational theories... forceful in arguing for 
its own reconstructive approach.” 


The Teacher in School and Society 
by Harold Rugg and B. Marion Brooks 


An introduction to education. A study of basic educational 
principles with particular emphasis on the role of the 
working classroom teacher in guiding child development, 
and on the importance of social and cultural influences in 
the educative process. $3.60. 

—“This enthusiastic, dynamic approach to education as a pro- 
fessional area is what has long been needed.” 


Wo rld Book Company Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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The Library and 
Modern Communication 


JOHN EMMETT BURKE 


Librarian and 
Assistant Professor of Library Science 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


ODERN COMMUNICATION has progressed so quickly and on so 

M many diversified fronts that its effects are as difficult to evaluate 

as its future is to predict. Two aspects of modern mass com- 

munication stand out in sharp relief: the first of these is the availability 
of mass communications, and the second, its abundance. 

With scarcely a movement, a man or woman, boy or girl can turn on 

a radio or television set. The newspaper and magazine are delivered to 


‘their door. To see a movie he or she must travel only a few blocks or 


he or she may go to the downtown section and have a wide selection. 
Today in 1951 it is estimated that there are more than 18,000 movie 
theaters in the United States—far more than twice the number of public 
libraries. 





- Books and Communications 

Let us consider, on the other hand, the plight of books as a form of 
communication. It is true that books have some degree of availability 
for they may come in the mail or be secured in the corner drug store. 
Factually, however, the number of books secured in this way and read 
constitute only a small amount of the total. On the whole to secure books, 
and especially the best books, effort and thought are required. While 
movie houses are open in the afternoon and in the evenings, the public 
library usually is open only for a limited number of hours, daily or 
weekly. The challenge to librarians and educators presented by modern 
mass communication grows to gigantic proportions as the effect of radio, 
of television, of motion pictures and other media on people and their 
reading is considered in the light of America today. How are libraries 
meeting this challenge? How will they continue to meet this challenge? 
These are two of the questions this paper purports to answer. 
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I. Functions of the Modern Library 


The hand of time has its effect in the library of a community, whether 
that library be a public, college, university or school library. Con- 
sidered by some the sacred sanctum of peace and study, the library 
which serves its purposes effectively, must in reality touch the world 
about it and in turn be touched by that world. Moreover, it must reflect 
the wholesome changes of its environment. 


LIBRARY STORED Books 
Time was when the principal function of the library was considered 
to be the storage, preservation and distribution of books and magazines 
and newspapers. Gradually this concept gave way to another, namely, 
that the purpose of libraries was not only to preserve books but to make 
them available to that library’s public. 
Books To Fitit NEEDs 
Even this aspect has not remained static for the next step in the 
evaluation of library purposes was that the library should serve as an 
educational agency not to provide education in the formal sense of a 
teacher-classroom situation, but education in the sense of providing 
information on vocations, hobbies and the humanities; of providing 
books for spiritual and intellectual needs as well as for self growth. 
This undoubtedly is something more than mere fact finding for library 


service connotes the provision of the right book in the hand of the right 
reader at the right time. 


Mopern Concept OF LIBRARIES 


Perhaps the most recent as well as the most authoritative statement 
of library purposes is that made by the Social Science Research Council 
and published in The Public Library in the United States in 1950. This 
definition of objectives is based upon statements from librarians and 
may be summarized thus: 


1. To assemble, preserve, and administer books and related educational 
materials in organized collections in order to promote, through guidance 
and stimulation, an enlightened citizenship and enriched personal lives. 

2. To serve the community as a general center of reliable information. 

3. To provide opportunity and encouragement for children, young people, 
men and women to educate themselves continuously. 


It may be seen, then, that if the library assembles, preserves and 
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administers books in order to promote an enlightened citizenship, it 
must circulate these books to accomplish these ends. 


Books Foster CirizENsHIP 

In considering the objectives of the library today, some attention 
might be paid to the kind of reading that the library will offer. In- 
fluences are at work today which have never affected reading in the 
past and each of these presents a challenge to librarians and educators. 
Factors which today influence reading may be summarized as the in- 
creased amount of leisure time, wide-spread literacy, democratic re- 
sponsibilities, and the increased educational opportunities brought about 
by the GI Bill of Rights. How do these influences affect the service of 
the library? The library, as a unit in education, must pay heed to 
these factors. It must view its functions as embracing something more 
than merely making its resources available. It must, in fact, direct 
reading interests so that its public will be informed about public affairs 
and citizenship, vocations, aesthetic appreciation, recreation, oppor- 
tunities as well as such informational matter it will be called upon 
to supply. 

Liprary PRoMOTES READING 

If a librarian were asked today to summarize the role of the library 
in regard to the reading of the American public, he would undoubtedly 
report his findings under at least three points: 

1. The library should stimulate reading interests. 

2. The library should help the Americanization of its people through reading. 


3. The library should improve the reading tastes of its patrons and the 
community as a whole. 


THE GoAL—PERMANENT READERS 

To state specifically how the library will arrive at these goals would 
necessitate a voluminous treatise but it must be said that since a library 
contains more ideas than any school curriculum, it is the librarian’s 
responsibility to give access to these ideas. The most elementary way this 
is done is through a reader’s advisory service, emanating from a form- 
ally set up department or an informal chat with a patron while that 
patron is in the library. The conventional counselor will maneuver 
within the framework of existing specific problems; another will try 
to give the client a personal yardstick that would make most problems 
seem small in proportion to a culture which is possible of achievement 
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without a formal education. In other words, the library would make 
its readers permanent readers of the worth while. In the case of the 
student, this means that he would become a permanent reader and 
library user even after he is out of school. 


ll. Reading and Mass Communication 

Having considered the objectives of the modern library, it may be 
well to consider briefly the activity of reading in its relation to mass 
communication and the library. Learning to read is a basic skill in 
communication, but since the means of communication have become 
so numerous, it is well to consider the effects of these upon reading 
itself. Movies, television, and the radio are directly responsible for 
changes in interests in reading. For example, junior high school students 
have turned from books of nonsense and fantasy to realism and humor; 


from pirates to G-men; and from historical fiction to contemporary life. 


Movies ProMoTreE READING 


Many experiments have been made to determine how the film has 
affected children’s reading. In one, three-fourths of the teachers stated 
that film increased both quantity and quality of reading. Another showed 
it stimulated more voluntary reading. Still another showed that many 
movies are seen as a result of having read the book. Classics in the 
movies lead students to read these classics. Sometimes students read 
the books because they cannot afford to go to the movie. Sometimes, 
however, distorted views are given such as in the field of psychology and 
psychiatry. In these cases, reading should be encouraged to get a truer 
picture of these professions. 


Rapio HELPs ORAL READING 

Movies are more effective as a reading stimulant than is the radio, 
but since “reading readiness” is based on home experiences and radio 
listening is an integral part of home life, it may be concluded that the 
radio, if used wisely, can motivate reading in children. It can arouse 
interest in books on the part of the non-reader; it can stimulate a desire 
for better reading on the part of the indiscriminate reader; and it can 
arouse curiosity and lead to reading because of a real desire for further 
knowledge. Radio broadcasting is often a motivating factor in good oral 
reading because there is such a close relationship between the two. 
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POTENTIAL UNLIMITED—TELEVISION 


The use of television is still too limited to determine the extent of 
its effect upon readers, but as is true with other means of communica- 
tion, the effect of television upon reading will be determined by the 
use made of it. As an experiment, Gnagy’s book, How to Draw, which 
was not a good seller, was televized to a popular audience, and as a 
result, in one day, eleven thousand one dollar bills arrived in Garden 
City, New York for the purchase of that particular book. It is a fact 
that all these means of communication are rapidly changing America’s 
reading habits and that not all the changes are in a wholesome direction. 
However, this picture is true for the masses only, inasmuch as the 
individual turns to reading to solve individual problems and for enter- 
tainment. 


CHILDREN READ More Topay 


Surveys show that this mass communication has not impaired chil- 
dren’s reading for, it is said, they read better and more now than in 
the past. One study, based on tests administered in the Springfield, 
Missouri, public schools, revealed that the average sixth-grade pupil 
of 1948 is a slightly better reader and reads much more than the 
average sixth-grade pupil of 1931. Public library figures show a 
circulation increase of 50 to 100 percent since 1946, with one public 
library in Utah reporting 100 per cent increase in the circulation of 
children’s books. It-is probable that to large numbers of people, read- 
ing is more of an optional matter today than it was fifty years ago, for 
it has been established that now 85 to 90° of the American people 
read newspaper regularly, 60 to 70°) read magazines regularly, 25 
to 30°% read one or more books a month, and 50% claim to have read 
at least one book in the last year. 


VisuaL Alps AND READING 


Educators agree that the most important single factor in developing 
the process of learning to read is the background of experience which 
the child brings with him when he encounters the problem of learning 
to read. Therefore, all audio-visual materials will bring experiences that 
will affect reading. If they are mishandled, they may cause emotional 
upsets that will cause difficulty in reading, but if used wisely, they 
may prove to be a great aid. Certainly, it behooves the librarian to seek 
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a more satisfactory interrelationship in the use of all visual aids and 
reading. 
OBJECTIVES OF READING 

Much has been written concerning the objectives of reading in- 
struction. The very fact that so much has been written about this part 
of the educational program, is more reason why an educator might stop 
and ask himself why reading is taught at all as a modern means of 
communication. How is it possible, even a layman might query, for a 
person to be fairly well informed and yet unable to read a printed word? 


READING AND COMMUNICATION 


One might as well ask why is reading emphasized as a means of com- 
munication. Three brief quotations will help in this regard: 


Reading was the most important subject in our early American schools, and 
it has continued to be the most important subject all through the years of our 
national growth.’ 

The book remains the essential part of the American educational technique, 
and the work of the school is still closely identified with book-learning.” 

Indeed there is reason to believe that in terms of actual practice, reading 
is the most widely used to introduce the child to his social heritage. Thus in 
terms of school work reading is a tool by which the pupil is enabled to learn 
much that the school has to offer.” 


LIBRARIES PROMOTE READING 


Reading is fostered in American libraries to develop social under- 
standing, broaden the vision of readers, make their lives richer and more 
meaningful, enable the reader to meet the practical needs of life more 
effectively, develop the ability to use reading in the intelligent search for 
truth, promote a broad common culture, and foster a growing apprecia- 
tion of the finer elements in American life. As life becomes more com- 
plex, man finds reading helps him understand global problems. In 
fact, our culture is so organized that it is impossible to live effectively 
beyond the years of early childhood without reading. 


*N. B. Smith. American Reading Instruction. New York: Silver Burdett, 1934. 

* George S. Counts. The American Road to Culture. New York: John Day Company, 1932. pp. 
129-30. 

* Paul McKee. Reading and Literature in the Elementary School. Boston: Houghton, 1934. 
p. 36. 
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CONCLUSION 

Despite the tremendous advance in communication as reflected in 
radio and television, reading continues to rank as one of the most im- 
portant forms of modern communication. Considered once as essentially 
a skill to be achieved through drills and exercises, today reading in 
the educative process stresses the development of the child and the 
role that reading may assume in promoting his happiness and growth. 
Librarians have recognized the role of the reader and of reading in 
streamlining and adjusting their objectives in view of modern mass 
communication. 

Today the librarian not only considers it his duty to assemble and 
organize materials so that the library will be a general center of reliable 
information, but in addition to this, project the services and resources 
of the library into the lives of the commuity so that all may educate 
themselves continuously. To this end, modern means of communication, 
such as television and the radio, are agents to be used in the attain- 
ment of the enlightened objectives of the library today. 
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McGRAW-HILL 


EFFECTIVE READING INSTRUCTION in the Elementary School. 
New 2nd edition 
By M. E. Broom, Southern College of Optometry; Mary Atice ALLEN DuNcAN; 
DorotHy Emic, Houston School; and JosepHine Steuper, N.Y. State College 
for Teachers. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. Ready in May 
More completely integrated in the present edition, this text has been revised to 
incorporate the significant results of recent research. Many changes have been made 
in the textual material, and, while the number of chapters remains unchanged, tables 
and illustrative material have been revised and bibliographies brought completely up 
to date. 


THE TEACHING OF SECONDARY MATHEMATICS. ‘New 2nd 
edition 
By CuHartes H. Butter, Western Michigan College of Education; and F. 
Lynwoop Wren, George Peabody College for Teachers. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Education. 551 pages, $4.75. 
\. moderate revision of this successful “methods” textbook. While there has been 
little revision of old textual material, some sections have been rewritten to integrate 
the essential parts of the original text with discussion of new developments. Exercises 
and bibliographies are completely revised. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE EDUCATION in American Public 
Schools 
$y Harrincton We ts, University of California, Santa Barbara College. McGraw- 
Hill Series in Education. 333 pages, $3.75. 
Places emphasis throughout on the interaction of all science with all phases of the 
child’s development, in and out of school, and features social science-natural science 
integration throughout the grades. An attempt is made to build a scientific attitude 
of mind and an appreciation of the value of investigation. 


TEACHING THE NEW ARITHMETIC. New 2nd Edition 
By Guy M. Wirson, Boston University. Assisted by Mitprep B. Stone, CHARLES 
0. Datrympce, Gertrupt C. York, Gartanp B. Russert, and Craire F. Eppy. 
VUcGraw-Hill Series in Education. Ready in May. 
\ thorough revision of this successful methods textbook, designed to show the teacher 
or prospective teacher how to increase interest, understanding, and proficiency in 
arithmetic among students. The text gives a complete exposition and criticism of 
various techniques and prevides the theoretical and technical framework within 
which a teacher can work tu improve his ability. 


LABORATORY TEACHING OF GENERAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE 
By Joun S. Ricwarpson and G. P. Canoon, The Ohio State University. 485 
pages, $4.50. 
Planned to give science teachers; prospective and in-service, assistance in utilizing 
the laboratory and direct-experience approach. The book provides specific procedures 
for student learning experiences, the equipment of a science laboratory, and the details 
of hundreds of projects, demonstrations, and individual laboratory experiences. Lab- 
oratory procedures are related to the objectives of teaching. 


= Send for copies on approval 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Ince. 





McGRAW-HILL §=330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 
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Methods-i.e., Paths 


CLIFTON L. HALL 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


HE ENGLISH LANGUAGE abounds in metaphors. Many of our com- 
geet words and expressions were first used as figures of speech. 

For instance, when we “explain” an “involved” matter we “flatten 
out” a matter that is tightly “rolled up.” It is often both interesting 
and informative to consider the etymology of words we use and it often 
throws light on the matter under consideration. “‘“Methods’”—the word 
is Greek, methodoi, i. e., paths or roads. So the method we use in the 
teaching of English, science, arithmetic or any other subject whatever, 
is the path we follow in teaching it, a path which leads from somewhere 
to somewhere. 

It is a well-known fact that paths may be of many sorts; they may be 
barely perceptible Indian trails through the woods or they may be clear 
and well-defined footways. Most people seem to prefer to follow paths 
not too precisely or rigidly defined, perhaps, like Robert Frost, they 
habitually choose “the one less travelled by.” Anyhow, there are few 
of us who do not like to indulge our fancies and preferences on oc- 
casion. It is never exactly inspiring to follow rigid rules with no op- 
portunity for the slightest deviation. Some of us recall the concrete 
paths bordered with high strands of sharp and cruel barbed wire that 
led from one part to another of military prisons not so many years ago. 
There was no straying away from these; guards armed with machine 
guns saw to it that any attempted deviation spelled annihilation! 

And what has all this to do with methods? Just this. Human beings are 
essentially variable creatures. Anyone who ever attended the classes of 
the late (and great) William Chandler Bagley has heard him say again 
and again, “Where the human element enters uncertainty enters.” Dr. 
Bagley knew his world and the people in it. He knew that any method 
which we are to follow in dealing with human beings from Kindergarten 
to Graduate School—from the cradle to the grave, in fact—must allow 
for the great variability of human nature. Pupils vary, teachers vary 
also, and both have their ups and downs, their good days and their bad 
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days, and successful teaching takes these humble facts into account: 
they must influence one’s choice and use of method both if that method 
is to be intelligently applied. 

In all ages a good deal of teaching has been done outside the regular 
schools and some of this has been highly effective. In the days of the 
sailing-ships voyages sometimes lasted for several weeks or even months. 
The first officer of a ship-of-the-line, in addition to being expert in his 
craft, had to be a competent administrator, spiritual pastor on occasion, 
judge and jury both, and teacher. He took raw, untrained young men 
and boys, sometimes much against their will, and made seamen out of 
them. He taught them the art of sailing a ship and also something about 
living and getting on together as members of a miniature community, 
self-sufficient for the duration of the voyage at least. Perhaps his methods 
were at times a bit rough-and-ready; novelists have not failed to stress 
this aspect of life at sea. Nevertheless he had among other things to be 
a successful teacher if he kept his command. Records are not lacking 
to show that some sea-captains gave a good deal of very serious and 
intelligent thought and study to their work. Many of them were sound 
psychologists in their handling of men, even though the terms of modern 
psychology would no doubt fall on the ears of most of them like so 
much Sanskrit. A few of them have left written statements of their 
conclusions as to the best way of dealing with the men in their charge 
and some of these “educational philosophies,” though very brief and 
simply stated, are worth the attention of teachers even in this present 
age of pedagogical enlightenment. They are in a sense the testaments 
of successful teachers based on much practical experience outside the 
classroom. 

John Paul Jones, could he return to earth, would probably be sadly 
puzzled by a modern textbook on teaching method but he knew a good 
deal about dealing with men nevertheless. In a letter to the Marine 
Committee of the Continental Congress in 1775 he set forth the necessary 
qualifications of a Naval Officer in sentences worth study by anyone 
interested in the qualities necessary for a successful teacher. He “should 
be a capable mariner,’—that is, hé should know his subject just as any 
teacher should—‘“that, of course, but also a great deal more...a 
gentleman of liberal education, refined manner, punctilious courtesy, 
and the nicest sense of personal honor. He should . . . be able to express 
himself clearly and with force in his own language both with the 
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tongue and pen, ...He should be the soul of tact, patience, justice, 
firmness, and charity.” That is to say he must know that which he is 
to teach and he must also possess the elemental human virtues which 
are valuable beyond all else in man’s dealings with his fellows. 

Another famous master of sailing ships was the great Polish-English 
novelist, Joseph Conrad. Some of his voyages in the South Seas in com- 
mand of the Torrens made navigational history. A paragraph from 
his Mirror of the Sea describing the right method of dealing with ships 
and men is worth quoting in its entirety: 


All vessels are handled in the same way as far as theory goes, just as you may 
deal with all men on broad and rigid principles. But if you want that success in 
life which comes from the affection and confidence of your fellows, then with no 
two men, however similar they may appear in their nature, will you deal in the 
same way. There may be a rule of conduct; there is no rule of human fellowship. 
To deal with men is as fine an art as it is to deal with ships. Both men and 
ships live in an unstable element, are subject to subtle and powerful influences, 
and want to have their merits understood rather than their faults found out. 


Conrad knew men; he had learned how to deal with them in the school 
of experience. His terms perhaps sound somewhat vague and indefinite 
but few people, if any, have described better or more beautifully that 
which is most basic in the difficult art of leading and instructing human 
beings. 

It is interesting and significant that a very well-known college teacher 
of the present day sums up his ideas about teaching in much the same 
way. Professor Gilbert Highet of Columbia University in his recent 
book, The Art of Teaching, states that, in the last analysis, the essential 
quality or skill which makes one teacher a success and whose lack malees 
another a failure “is difficult to describe... still more difficult to ac- 
quire.” Probably few teachers will feel disposed to quarrel with him 
on this point. But when he essays to define this elusive quality his years 
of formal training and classroom experience help him very little; he 
is not much more specific than the old sea-captains. “Roughly speaking,” 
he says, “it could be called largeness of heart.” You may recollect that 
Quintilian said about the same thing in the first century A.D. and many 
others have since spoken in like vain. 

Many admirable and devoted people have endeavored, often with 
infinite trial and experiment, to devise a newer and better teaching 
method to supplant all others. And many are the plans and devices that 
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have been put forward each claiming to be the result of the great ul- 
timate psychological truth, just discovered and now given to the teach- 
ing world for the first time-——the perfect method, in comparison with 
which all other methods are at once to be revealed as the clumsy, im- 
perfect things they are. The project method, the directed assignment, 
“lecture et explication de texte,” the Herbartian “five formal steps,” 
the activity method, the group discussion, the lecture, the panel,—all 
these and many more have had their earnest advocates and exponents. 
Every one has at some time or other been used by some great teacher 
or teachers with brilliant success and each has at some time or other 
been at the height of fashion and has been attempted by teachers of 
all degrees of skill and ability. Each has its strong points which are 
most in evidence when it is used by a really skilled teacher who be- 
lieves in it, and its weak points as well which become more clearly ap- 
parent when it is tried by an individual of lesser stature or experience. 
But the teacher who uses any method with marked success must him- 
self possess, in addition to his knowledge of the method, certain personal 
qualities without which mere technical skill is of little avail. 

How often does one hear it said of this or that great teacher, “Just 
to know that man was a liberal education!” This remark is often more 
profoundly true than the speaker realizes, and the term “liberal” as 
used thus means more often than not, in the last analysis, free from the 
cramping influence of a too narrow specialization—either in subject- 
matter or in methods, be it noted. No really great teacher is ever the 
slave of a method; his chief concern is with something deeper and more 
important than the tricks of his trade. He recognizes the value and the 
place of teaching devices but he refuses to allow himself to be dominated 
ly them. Great teachers in all ages have realized that, transcending all 
technical tricks and contrivances, there are the great essential human 
qualities in the absence of which teaching, even according to the latest 
and most approved methods of the textbooks and teachers colleges, is 
but so much “whistling for the wind.” 

In her book The Background of College Teaching Luella Cole reports 
a study of students’ opinions and attitudes as to the efficacy of the lec- 
ture method compared with the group discussion. The results seem to 
show that the “emotionally mature student who wants to learn as much 
as he can about a subject” tends to prefer the lecture, while the other 
type of student who “is not happy unless he can talk... wants special 
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help... wants attention paid to his individual peculiarities and in- 
terests” finds the group discussion more to his liking. Studies such as 
this are of very real value; they can provide worth-while suggestions 
for beginning teachers and for those of more experience also. Yet as 
you look back over the years of your education does it seem that the 
teachers who really gave you the most were consciously very much 
concerned about method? What could be more truly educative than a 
lecture by the late Morris Cohen?—than a group discussion led by Pro- 
fessor Lyman Bryson, of Teachers College? And who would be so rash or 
so foolish as to suggest that either man should have used a different 
method ? 

Every teaching method ever invented has probably in its time con- 
tributed something of permanent value to the great art of teaching. But 
the last word has by no means been said. Other teachers will un- 
doubtedly arise in their time to devise and advocate other and newer 
methods. Meanwhile no wise teacher will discard a method merely 
because it is old or refuse to try it merely because it is new. Teaching 
is a process dealing primarily with human beings in all their infinite 
variety and it is here suggested that the personality, character, and 
background of a teacher will influence his choice of method or methods 
and his use thereof, as will also the personalities, characters, and back- 
grounds of his students and—let this point be emphasized—the subject 
matter taught. Attempts to adhere too rigidly to the textbook prescrip- 
tion on some new. and “better” method have, more often than not, led 
the method into discredit with people who might otherwise have been 
ready and even eager to try it out and to use in their teaching whatever 
elements of real worth it actually contained. 

People—teachers and students both—vary from individual to in- 
dividual and from day to day and no teaching situation is ever exactly 
repeated. Hence methods must be flexible things or, to recur to our 
metaphor, paths not too precisely or rigidly defined. They must allow 
for slight, or occasionally for marked, deviations now and then as time 
and situation seem to suggest. Always there must be sufficient laxity 
to allow for the modifications demanded by regard for what Professor 
Highet has named “large-heartedness” and also for following the dic- 
tates of what the founder of the first normal school in America, Samuel 
Read Hall, listed as the first necessary qualification for a teacher— 
commonsense. 
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Outstanding New Texts 


William Heard Kilpatrick 
Emeritus Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University 

PHILOSOPHY OF 
EDUCATION 


In this book, Dr. Kilpatrick sums 
up his thinking, culled from his 
life’s work of teaching the philoso- 
phy of education. Here, he sets 
forth a philosophy to guide edu- 
cation and shows values at which 
education must aim. To be pub- 
lished in April 





Ruth Strang 


Professor of Education, 
Department of Guidance, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 


INTRODUCTION TO 
CHILD STUDY 
Third Edition 





A positive, integrated approach to 
the various aspects of child de- 
velopment and child psychology, 
this book gives the facts about de- 
velopment, learning theory, and 
process, problem behavior and 
guidance in one volume. New case 
studies are included in this edition. 
To be published in May 





J. W. Tilton 


Associate Professor of Educational 
Psychology, Yale University 

AN EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY OF 
LEARNING 


Ward G. Reeder 


Professor of Education, 
Ohio State University 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION, 3/e 





Designed for students who vary 
greatly in their background in 
psychology, this new book explores 
the psychology of learning in 
terms of its importance in the field 
of education. Theories of learning 
in this text are grouped around 
specific issues, rather than schools 


of thought. To be published in June 





An exceptionally complete text for 
courses in administration, this 
book discusses the relationship of 
the teacher to school administra- 
tion and gives a detailed coverage 
of every phase of school manage- 
ment. To be published in April 





Glenn E. Smith 


Chief, Guidance Services Division, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Lansing, Michigan 


PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICES OF THE 
GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


This book traces the growth of 
guidance services and discusses the 
activities of the program. It helps 
to develop basic skills and serves 
as a foundation for further train- 
ing in the field. To be published in 


June 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK II, N. Y. 
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PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKNOTES 
Selected Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher’s Library 


MARCH, 1951 


Booknotes Committee: Susan B. Riley, John Emmett Burke, William A. Fitz- 
Gerald, Norman Frost, Chairman. 


Secretary to the Committee: Shirley Vaughan 


Annotators for this issue: Jack Allen, A. E. Anderson, H. C. Brearley, John 
E. Brewton, John Emmett Burke, Kenneth S. Cooper, A. L. Crabb, Leonidas 
W. Crawford, Robert Davis, George S. Dutch, William A. FitzGerald, Norman 
Frost, L. Lawton Gore, Susan W. Gray, Ruth Gillespie, William J. Griffin, C. 
L. Hall, Henry Harap, Roy Harris, Henry H. Hill, A. M. Holladay, Freida_ 
Johnson, W. C. Jones, W. K. McCharen, W. D. McClurkin, Mary Morton, Mamie 

Newman, Louis Nicholas, Evelyn Perkins, Andrew Ponder, Katherine Reed, 
Susan B. Riley, Felix Robb, Anna Loe Russell, Milton Lanning Shane, Jesse 
M. Shaver, S. L. Smith, Charles R. Spain, Julian C. Stanley, Jr., Solon B. 
Sudduth, Arthur W. Swann, William H. Vaughan, James E. Ward, Hanor A. 








Webb, Arville Wheeler, J. R. Whitaker, Robert C. Wolery, T. P. Yeatman. 








Arts 


ABELS, Ropert. Early American 
Firearms. World Publishing Company, 
c1950. 63p. n.p. 


A brief, illustrated description of early 
American firearms, by Robert Abels, a well- 
known collector of these items. Includes a 
discussion of the background, development, 
craftsmanship of American firearms, and the 
aspects of gun collecting. 


ALLEN, Francis W. and Areir, B. 
(Compiled by). Bookplates. The An- 
thoensen Press, c1950. 29p. n.p. 


This small volume is rich in its foreword 
concerning Charles R. Capon, its complete 
annotated check list, and its inclusion of 
seven of the plates. 


Burano, Remo. Puppetry. The Mac- 
millan Company, c1950. 232p. $3.00. 

Anyone who has worked with puppets or 
has wanted to will find this book an invalu- 
able aid. It contains drawings, diagrams and 
easy-to-follow directions for making puppets 
and marionettes, building a stage, and also 
seven plays especially adapted for puppet 
players. 


CHAMBERLAIN, KATHERINE. An [n- 
troduction to the Science of Photog- 
raphy. The Macmillan Company, 
c1951. 292p. $4.75. 


The title of the book describes it very well. 
It will be more helpful to the person trying 
to understand the scientific background of 
photography than it will to the person 
trying to learn how to make photographs. It 


is an attractive book and written in a style 
that is more easily understood than most 
books on the same subject. 


FisHER, CAROLINE E. and RosBeErt- 
son, Hazext Guaister. Children & the 
Theater. Stanford University Press, 
c1950. 235p. $4.00. 


A thorough revision of an excellent survey 
in the field of children’s theater. This book 
points out how the dramatics can meet the 
demands of modern education by meeting 
needs of the modern child. Every phase of 
theater work from selecting and casting 
to staging the play is included, with two new 
chapters on television and the movies. The 
book represents a splendid combination of 
the theoretical and the practical in children’s 
theater. 


Hawkins, R. R. and Asse, C. H. 
Home Mechanic’s Outdoor Handbook. 
D. Van Nostrand Company, c1950. 
490p. $5.95. 


One of the great social values of education 
is the know-how of how to reach the minds 
and hearts and activities of students. To at- 
tain this end, a school library would find 
“Home Mechanic’s Outdoor Handbook” of 
great value. Can you think of something for 
outdoor construction? I am sure that all 
details and directions will be found in this 
book. Highly recommended for all home- 
owners—for all libraries—schools, public and 
private. 


Kincery, Rosert E. How-to-do-it 
Books. A Selected Guide. R. R. Bowker 
Company, c1950. 293p. n.p. 
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rhis selected guide book lists alphabet- 
ically books and other printed materials 
relating to hobbies, sports, and activities of 
men and women. This quick guide to inform- 
ative sources is ideal for librarians, book- 
sellers, and hobbyists of any kind. 

Logs, Rosert H., Jr. Wolf in Chef's 
Clothing. Wilcox & Follett, c1950, 123p. 
n.p. 

\ delightful and whimsical book (and yet 
serious in treatment) for men who wish to 
excel in cooking a man’s dish or presiding 
at the home bar. The pictures and illustra- 
tions portray procedures and add to the at- 
tractiveness of the book. Bound to add to the 


male ego and to contribute to his social 
significance. But this work will find its 


appeal also to women. Recommended to the 
general reader. 

Nets, Henninc. Play Production. 
Barnes & Noble, Incorporated, ¢1950. 
301p. $3.25 cloth ed. $1.50 paper ed. 

\ handbook for those who desire to help 
in the production of plays and who wish to 
help in an achieving way. This college out- 
line series book will be helpful to drama 
students also. As with all the series, this book 
fills a need and must for students of 
the drama. 

SOTHMAN, ALMA. Everyday Speeches. 
William-Frederick Press, c1949. 56p. 
$1.00. 

A handy guide for club members, toast- 
masters, in fact for anyone who may at some 
time be called upon for a speech. Outlines 
of talks, introductions, presentation speeches 
and many others are given as well as sug- 
gestions as to methods of presentation. 

Watrerson, JosepH. Architecture— 
Five Thousand Years of Building. W. 
W. Norton & Company, 1950. 399p. 
56.00. 

\ history and explanation of architecture 
that is our heritage today is the main aim of 
the author of this easily read book. He tells 
of the men who produced such great build- 
ings and the reasons for the form of archi- 
tecture during that time. Its illustrations 
help to make this book a very interesting and 
enjoyable one. 


is a 


Children’s Literature 


Apams, SAMUEL Hopkins. The Pony 
Express. Random House, ¢1950. 185p. 
$1.50. 

This history of the first speedy mail service 
from coast to coast is packed with ex- 
citement and thrills as well as authentic 
information about the people who made it 
possible. 9 to 12. 
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ALLEN, Merritt PARMELEE. The 
Silver Wolf. Longmans, Green & Com- 
pany, c1951. 216p. $2.50. 

When seventeen-year-old Kit Carson joined 
the Sante Fe bound wagon train he wanted 
to learn everything possible that would help 
him to be a good “mountain-man.” He learn- 
ed plenty on that trip and he lives again 
in this fast-moving, suspenseful tale of 
pioneer days. 

ANDERSEN, Hans. Fairy Tales and 
Legends. London: The Bodley Head. 
478p. $2.00. 

Magnificently decorated and illustrated by 
Rex Whistler is this new edition of stories 
by the master story-teller. However, the small 
type and narrow inner margins impair its 
usefulness. 

Bacon, Barsara. Come Along With 
Us. Hastings House, 1950, 129p. 
$2.50. 

Photographs and text describing the year 
round activities of Brownies, Intermediate 
and Senior Scouts. Helpful and interesting 
reading for all Girl Scouts and their leaders. 

BaiLey, BERNADINE. Indiana. Albert 
Whitman & Company, c1950. Unp. 
$1.00. 





a 


Announcing! 
in the 


Tiegs-Adams 


SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 
* Your Country and Mine (V) 


Integrates high lights of history 
and the economic and geographic 
characteristics of each region to 
tell about the United States and 
its Western Hemisphere neigh- 
bors. 

* Your World and Mine (VI) 
Geographic and historic back- 
grounds of Eastern Hemisphere 
countries. Shows how our ideals 
of democracy began in Europe. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
165 Luckie St., N. W., Atlanta 3 
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An illustrated history of Indiana, for chil- 
dren of 8-12 years. Begins with the settlement 
of Indiana, and describes how it became a 
territory in 1800. Continues to the present 
day, and shows the present resources and 
industries of the state: Production of steel. 
coal and limestone; raising of crops of all 
kinds; a beautiful countryside, with capable, 
friendly people. 

BAILEY, BERNADINE. Michigan. Al- 
bert Whitman & Company, ¢1950. Unp. 
$1.00. 

This little book tells the story of Michigan 
and her many natural resources. The colorful 
pictures and descriptions of this state make 
this an enjoyable and informative book. 

BaILey, BERNADINE. North Carolina. 
Albert Whitman & Company, c1950. 
Unp. $1.00. 

The background and history of North 
Carolina, one of the original thirteen colonies, 
along with its industries, productions and 
historical landmarks makes this colorful book 
fascinating as well as instructional. 

BAILEY, BERNADINE. Ohio. Albert 
Whitman & Company, c1950. Unp. 
$1.00. 

A beautifully illustrated history of Ohio, 
for children of 8-12 years. Ohio was largely 
settled by men from New England and Vir- 
ginia. The state has excellent farmers, but 
has also become one of the country’s leading 
industrial states. Ohio also claims promi- 
nence in other lines: It is famous for many 
universities, inventors, and educators, and 
seven of its citizens have become presidents 
of the United States. 

BaKER, MARGARET. J. A Castle and 
Sixpence. Longmans, Green & Com- 
pany, c1951. 181p. $2.50. 

Girls 10 to 14 will like the charming and 
unpredictable Martingale family. How and 
why they moved from their house in Little 
Cheesecake to Ragged Knights Castle, and 
the exciting things that happened after they 
got there make a story full of humor and 
suspense. 

Batcu, GLENN. Lost Horse. Thomas 
Y. Crowell, c1950. 246p. $2.50. (A 
Darby Ranch Story). 

Readers 12 to 16 who like stories of horses 
and ranch life will enjoy this vivid story 
oi the magnificent stallion King and the 
efforts of Ben and Dixie Darby to capture 
him. 


BaLL, ZACHARY. Joe Panther. Holi- 
day House, Inc., c1950. 241p. $2.50. 

Boys 11 to 14 will find this story of Semi- 
nole Joe Panther exciting reading. Described 
are alligator hunts in the Everglades and 


‘deep-sea fishing trips. 


Barr, JENE. Texas Pete Little Cow- 
boy. Albert Whitman & Company, 
¢1950. Unp. $1.00. 

Readers 5 to 7 will enjoy this story, with 
its gay pictures of Texas Pete who, although 
he lived in a big city, earned his outfit and 
the right to be called cowboy. 

BEALS, FRANK L. The Story of Deer- 
slayer. Benj. H. Sanborn & Company, 
c1950. 150p. n.p. 

Excellent type and illustrations make this 
rewritten edition of the Deerslayer outstand- 
ing. However, the story itself doesn’t seem 
worth the trouble. 

Beatty, Hetty BuruincaMeE. Little 
Owl Indian. Houghton Mifflin, c1951. 
32p. $2.25. 

The 5 to 8 crowd will love this story of 
Little Owl, the Indian boy, who saved his 
tribe and all the forest animals from a great 
fire. Excellent, strikingly colored illustrations 
point up the story. 

Becker, CuarvottTe. Hello Judy! 
Stories. Charles Scribner’s Sons, c1942. 
Unp. $2.00. 

Three stories about Judy in one book! 
This easily read book is beautifully illus- 
trated in color pictures which all young chil- 
dren will enjoy. 

Betz, Eva K. Freedom Drums. Abel- 
ard Press, c1950. 172p. $2.00. 

The first in a series about the Pierson 
family of New Jersey during the Revolution- 
ary War, this story is packed with action 
and suspense with just a hint of romance 
yet to come. Readers 9 to 14. 

Brak, Exisa. Wild Horse Island. 
Houghton Mifflin, c1951. 201p. $2.00. 

Boys and girls 8 to 12 will have a wonder- 
ful time with this book. It tells of ten-year- 
old Jim Roberts who went to live on an 
island in a Montana lake and of the friends 
he made there including a little wild colt. 
Lots of Cub Scout activities make this good 
reading for den meetings. 

Back, IRMA Simonton. Dusty and 
His Friends. Holiday House, 1950. 
Unp. $1.50. 

Excellent pictures of animals and easy-to- 
read text tell the story of a beagle who was 
too friendly to make a good hunter. 6 to 9. 

BonTtemps, ARNA and Conroy, JACK. 
Sam Patch: the High, Wide and Hand- 
some Jumper. Houghton Mifflin, c1951. 
39p. $2.00. 

In the best Paul Bunyon tradition is this 
story of Sam Patch, who, even as a child 
could jump a fifteen foot stream. Later he 
joined a circus and his fame grew until 
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the day when he outsmarted and outjumped 
his rival Hurricane Harry. Readers from 
8 to 80 will enjoy this tale and its lively 
illustrations. 

Boyton, Nei, S. J. Ex-Cub Fitzie. 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1950. 
206p. $2.50. 

Every Catholic boy scout from 10 to 14 will 
want to read this story of Scout Philip Fitz- 
maurice. His adventures are varied and ex- 
citing and the reader can always count on 
him to do the unexpected. 

Busoni, RAFAELLO. I/taly. Holiday 
House, Inc., c1950. 23p. $1.25. 

Gaily colored illustrations of post-war Italy 
plus short, easy-to-read descriptions of mem- 
orable persons and places of that country 


make this a perfect introduction for readers 
1] to 15. 

CAMMANN, ScHuyLer. The Land of 
the Camel. Ronald Press Company, 
c1951. 200p. $5.00. 

In addition to intensely interesting descrip- 
tions of Mongol religious customs and prac- 
tices this is a timely story of the plight of 
the Mongols and their relations with the 
Chinese. 

CartseN, Rutu C. Mr. Pudgins. 
Hougton Mifflin, c1951. 164p. $2.00. 

When Mr. Pudgins came to sit with ten- 
year-old John, six-year-old Janey and four- 
year-old Pete, strange things happened. A 
bear appeared in Janey’s bedroom, the water 
pipes gushed grape pop, the bathtub floated 
out the window—these are just a few of the 
things that happened when Mr. Pudgins 
lighted his pipe. Children 7 to 12 and their 
parents will like this one. 

CarROLL, GLapys Hasty. Christmas 
Without Johnny. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, cl1950. 230p. $2.50. 

An appealing story of nine-year-old Johnny 
whose parents were too busy to give him 
the affection and care he needed. The work- 
ing out of his problems makes a provocative 
and heart-warming tale. 

Cavanna, Betty. Spring Comes Rid- 
ing. Westminster Press, c1950. 197p. 
$2.50. 

Horses, boy friends, and a bout with 
mumps all combine to set sixteen-year-old 
Meg Sanderson on the road to romance and 
popularity. Girls 12 to 16. 

Coox, Lyn. The Bells on Finland 
Street. The Macmillan Company, 
¢1950. 197p. $2.50. 

Girls 9 to 12 will like this story of Elin 
Laukka who wanted, more than anything 
else in the world, a pair of figure skates 
and skating lessons. How her Finnish grand- 
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father helped her makes a thrilling and 
delightful story with lots of detail about 
Finish customs in this country. 

Crocker, CONSTANCE. Creative Car- 
pentry. Houghton Mifflin, c1951. 39p. 
$2.00. 

Boys and girls from 12 up, who like to 
make things, will find this book a most use- 
ful guide. It contains patterns, charts, pic- 
tures, lists of measurements and tools, and 
complete instructions on how to build many 
practical and decorative articles. 


Cross, GENEVIEVE. Tommy and the 
Indians. Cross Publications, 1950. 
32p. $1.65. 

An attempt to write a story of first-hand 
experiences with Chief Weesaw and his 
family. Tommy is a little boy who with his 
sister has many adventures in the period 
around 1840 as his family settles on the 
Paw Paw River in Michigan. Interesting 
and fascinating for boys and girls 6 to 9. 
The pictures by Stephen Vegh add much to 
the value and attraction of this book. 


DaRINGER, HELEN FERN. Country 
Cousin. Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
c1951. 277p. $2.50. 

Girls 12 to 16 who liked Pilgrim Kate and 
Debbie of the Green Gate will want to read 
this third book about the Endicott family. 
Girls who meet the family for the first time 
in this story of Susannah Endicott and her 
winter in New York City in 1683 will want 
to read the earlier books. Authentic details 
and good illustrations make all these stories 
informative as well as entertaining. 


Dotcu, Epwarp W. and Others. 
Bible Stories for Pleasure Reading. 
Garrard Press, c1950. 133p. $2.00. 

Eighteen Old Testament episodes have 


been rewritten and adapted in this collec- 
tion for readers 6 to 8 


Do.icu, Epwarp W. and Others. 
Fairy Stories for Pleasure Reading. 
Garrard Press, c1950. 165p. $2.00. 

This collection includes fourteen of the 
most popular fairy tales each having one il- 
lustration. The stories have been rewritten 
using “the first thousand words” for chil- 
dren 6 to 8. Useful too for reading to your 
younger children. 


Dotcu, Epwarp W. and Others. 
Famous Stories for Pleasure Reading. 
Garrard Press, cl1950. 168p, $2.00. 

Seventeen stories of myth and legend re- 
written and adapted for readers 6 to 8. This 
simplified version may stimulate interest of 
children in further reading along the same 
lines. 
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FisHeR, DorotHy CANFIELD. Our 
Independence and the Constitution. 
Random House, c1950. 188p. $1.50. 

Fast moving and vital is this account of 
the stirring happenings in Philadelphia in 
1776 and again in 1787. Readers 9 to 12 will 
find it a tremendously interesting story of 
the Revolutionary leaders. 

FisHeR, DorotHy CANFIELD. Paul 
Revere and the Minute Men. Random 
House, c1950. 181p. $1.50. 

A fascinating account of one of America’s 
most appealing patriots as well as an authen- 
tic picture of the life and customs of early 
Boston. The excellent illustrations by Norman 


Price add immeasurably to the story. Ages 
10 to 14. 


Fircu, Florence Mary. Allah, the 
God of Islam. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 
©1950. 144p. $3.00. 

This story of one of the largest religious 
groups in the world answers many questions 
asked by boys and girls of all ages while 
the many excellent photographs will appeal 
as well as instruct. 


Fox, Rutu. Milestones of Medicine. 
Random House, cl950. 237p. $2.75. 

Inspiring stories of the men and women 
and their methods which have given the 
world the X-ray, radium, vitamins, insulin, 
penicillin etc. Readers from 12 up will be 
fascinated by these glimpses into the realm 
ot science and medicine. 


Frost, Frances. Then Came Tim- 
othy. Whittlesey House, c1950. 155p. 
$2.00. 


The creation of a new ‘character in chil- 
dren’s literature is an event when that char- 
acter happens to be Timothy. The setting is 
in Maine at Singing Cow Island. The humor 
and pathos of this story will be understood 
by boys and girls from 7 to 11 for whom 
it is intended. Older youngsters will love 
Timothy also. 


Grew, Davis. Paddy Points the Way. 
Coward-McCann, c1950. 250p. $2.75. 

Fourteen-year-old Paul Gaylor couldn’t 
get along with his parents, teacher or class- 
mates until the cocker spaniel Paddy came 
into his life. Why and how Paul and Paddy 
left the city and their homes, found work on 
a farm and solved Paul’s problems make an 
entertaining story for boys 11 to 14. 


Hattoran, Pat. The Shady Side of 
Skeeter. Foster & Stewart, c1950. n.p. 
$1.50. 

Little Skeeter the Skunk couldn’t under- 


stand why the other animals wouldn’t play 
with him and he was very worried about a 


large black Thing which followed him when- 
ever the sun shone. The pictures and story 
of how he made friends with the Thing and 
became very popular will intrigue readers 
from 4 to 7. 

Hitt, Frank Ernest. King’s Com- 
pany. Dodd, Mead Company, c1950. 
294p. $2.75. 

This is an accurate picture of early seven- 
teenth century London as well as a fast mov- 
ing story of the Globe Playhouse and the 
actors of the Kings company. Delightfully il- 
lustrated by Addison Burbank. Readers 14 
up. 

Howarb, EvizaBETH. Peddler’s Girl. 
William Morrow & Company, c1951. 
240p. $2.50. 

There is more romance than action in this 
story of Lucy Taylor’s trip with her peddler 
Uncle Adam through Michigan in the 1840’s. 
Girls 12 to 16. 


JEFFRIES, VIRGINIA MurRILL. Calling 
for Isabel. Longmans, Green & Com- 
pany, c1951. 177p. $2.25. 

Sixteen-year-old Isabel wanted to be a 
librarian but her mother wanted a life of 
social gaiety for her. How she worked out 
her problem makes a rather slow moving 
story for girls 12 to 16. 

Jones, Dick (Illustrator). Plantonio: 
The Pride of the Plain. Harcourt, 
Brace & Company, c1951. Unp. $1.50. 

Children 6 to 12, and grown-ups too, will 
chuckle with delight over this old ballard 
and its hilarious illustrations. 

Kantor, MacKin1ay. Lee and Grant 
at Appomattox. Random House, c1950. 
175p. $1.50. 

Children 9 to 12 will be thrilled with this 
story of the two great generals of the War 
between the States, and their important 
meeting at the McLean home in Appomattox, 
although the tragedy and futility of war are 
made apparent even to the youngest reader. 

KONKLE, JANET. Once There Was a 
Kitten. Childrens Press, Inc., Unp. 
$2.00. A Silver Star Book. 

Full page photographs help to tell this 


little story of a kitten who wanted to help. 


For children 4 to 7. 

Lawson, Marte. Pocahontas and 
Captain John Smith. Random House, 
c1950. 185p. $1.50. Landmark Books. 

Children 9 to 12 will find this account 
of the early Virginia colonists informative 
and very interesting. The short sentences and 
many illustrations make this suitable for the 
older retarded reader while the fast-paced 
story will hold his attention. 
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Lewis, Ronny (edited by). Cross- 
words and Quizzes. Hart Publishing 
Company, ¢1950, 192p. $1.00. 

168 gaily illustrated cross word puzzles 
and quizzes that are informative as well as 
lots of fun for the 9 to 14 crowd. 

Martin, Britt and Bernarp. Five 
Little Rabbits. Tell-Well Press, c1951. 
Unp. 

Young children will delight in hearing 
how the five little rabbits and the Red Bird 
outsmarted the Blue Jay and the little dog 
when the Blue Jay tried to chase the little 
rabbits out of the meadow. Read aloud time: 
12 minutes. 

Mason, Miriam E. Hominy and His 
Blunt-nosed Arrow. The Macmillan 
Company, c1950. 145p. $1.75. » 

Children 6 to 9 will enjoy this story of 
the Indian boy who after many adventures 
cured his grandfather’s hunger by making 
and feeding him popcorn. Excellent illustra- 
tions of sugaring off process, canoe making, 
Sc. 

McCiunc, Rosert M. Ruby Throat. 
William Morrow & Company, c1950. 
Unp. $2.00. 

The story of one year in the life of the 
hummingbird told in simple language and 
with accurate, attractive pictures for read- 
ers 7 to ll. 

McGin.ey, Puy us. Blunderbus. J. 
B. Lippincott Company, cl951. 48p. 
$2.00. 

This story of the last of the old double- 
deck, open top Fifth Avenue buses is won- 
derful reading while the many illustrations 
are almost as much fun as a trip on old 
Blunderbus. Children 7 to 10. 

MEANS, FLORENCE CRANNELL. Hetty 
of the Grande Deluxe. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, cl1951. 188p. $2.50. 

Sixteen-year-old Hetty Beau had to ad- 
just herself to a new school and a new home 
environment and lose some weight at the 
same time. How she adapted herself to her 
new friends and made a place for herself at 
school make an entertaining and inspiring 
story for girls 12 to 16. 

Meeks. Estuer K. Playland Pony. 
Wilcox & Follett Company, ¢1950. Unp. 
$1.00. 

Colorful pictures and simple text tell the 
story of an amusement park for children and 
of the friendly pony Ginger and her colt. 
Children 3 to 6 

MILLER, JEAN Dupont. For a Brave 
Tomorrow. Dodd, Mead Company, 
c1950. 247p. $2.50. 
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Girls 12 to 16 who like Jill Mapes, of 
Jasper City, lowa, who, after finishing high 
school went to France to live for a few 
months with relations in a small town. Her 
experiences with French Girl Scouts and 
the scenes of French family life are par- 
ticularly interesting. 

NEILSON, FRANCES FULLERTON and 
Winturop. Bruce Benson on Trails of 
Thunder. E. P. Dutton Company, 
c1950. 190p. $2.50. 

When Bruce Benson took a summer job 
with the Republic Mining Company in the 
\dirondack Mountains he didn’t expect too 
much adventure. But, as all readers of the 
earlier books about him know, things happen 
when Bruce Benton appears on the scene 
and this story is no exception. Boys 8 to 11. 


NEuRATH, Marie and Lauwerys, J. 
A. The First Great Inventions. Chan- 
ticleer Press, c1950. 36p. $1.50. 

Children 8 to 12 will be fascinated by 
these clear, vivid pictures and simple, reason- 
able explanations of the first methods of 
travel, farming, writing and so on. 


NEuRATH, Marie and Lauwerys, J. 
\. How the First Men Lived. Chan- 
ticleer Press, c1950. 36p. $1.50. 

Simple factual explanations and brilliantly 
colored pictures give the answers to such 
questions as “how was fire first made— 
bread baked—tools used—shelters built and 
many others. 8 to 12. 


PARKER, ELinor. Pictures by Jauss, 
AnnE Marie. Some Dogs. Pantheon 
Book Company, ¢1950. 48p. $2.50. 

Twenty-eight popular breeds of dogs are 
described here and there is a colored il- 
lustration for each breed. Children from 8 
up will find the text interesting and inform- 
ative. 

Paxton, Harry T. The Whiz Kids. 
David McKay Company, Inc., 1950. 
L67p. $2.50. 

Baseball fans from 12 up will welcome this 
story of the Fighting Phillies who rose, 
almost overnight, from baseball’s deepest 


cellar to snatch the National League pen- 
nant. 


Porter, Beatrix. The Tale of Little 
Pig Robinson. Frederick Warne & Com- 
pany, c1950. 11lp. $.85. 


Children 4 to 8 will like this story of the 
pig who was shanghied aboard the “Pound 
of Candles” to provide a birthday dinner for 
the Captain, and how, with the help of the 
ship’s cat, he was able to escape his awful 
late. 
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Rarrery, GERALD. Snow Cloud. Wil- 
liam Morrow & Company, c1951. 189p. 
$2.00. 

Through the mist of the pasture, Ken saw 
a white horse. He begged for an opportunity 
to make friends with it, and named it “Snow 
Cloud.” Adventures following this incident 
made it difficult for Ken to think of separat- 
ing from his new friend. For children, 10-14. 

REYNOLDS, QueNTIN. The Wright 
Brothers. Random House, c1950. 183p. 
$1.50. 

Large type and many illustrations and fast 
moving story all make this book attractive 
to the young reader, while the account of 
the inventions and early endeavors of the 
“pioneers of American aviation” will be both 
stimulating and inspiring for the readers 
from 9 to 12. 

SCHIRMER, Maruinpa, (Ed.). Latin- 
American Leaders. Beckley-Cardy, 
c1951. 185p. $1.40. 

A pronouncing vocabulary, map end-papers, 
good clear type and many illustrations make 
this book attractive, while the swiftly paced 
stories of the ten Latin-Americans who have 
contributed to the independence and prog- 
ress of the countries south of the border 
will inspire and hold the attention of readers 
9 to 12. 

SCHNEIDER, HERMAN and Nina. How 
Big Is Big? William Scott, Inc., ¢1951. 
Unp. 

Three color illustrations speed up the text 
of this book of comparisons—elephants with 
trees, trees with skyscrapers—mice with hu- 
mans and algae with atoms. Readers 7 to 11. 

SCHOOLLAND, Marian M. Patsy at 
Pine Cottage. William B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, 1950. 87p. 
$1.00. 

\ story for girls from 6.to 15 and a study 
in the revelations of human nature at a teen- 
age level. Patsy spends a night alone with 
Teeny at Pine Cottage and learns to ad- 
mire the human spirit in the girl looked down 
upon at school. 

Scott, Sauty. Little Wiener. Har- 
court, Brace and Company, c195l. 
Unp. $1.75. 

Rollicking picture-story about a dog that 
wasn’t quite a dachshund and some of his 
more presentable doggy friends. Why and 
how Little Weiner always managed to come 
out on top in their escapades will delight 
readers 6 to 9. 

SEVERN, Davip. Wily Fox and the 
Baby Show. Macmillan Company. 
c1950. 32p. $.50. The Bill Badger 
Books. 


\ delightful story of a baby show by the 
animals, with sixteen wonderful illustrations 
in color, aone by Geoffrey Higham. This is a 
charming tale to read to young children and 
was first published in England in 1942. The 
present printing is available through Mac- 
millan. 

SmiTH, Eunice Y. Moppet. Albert 
Whitman & Company, c1950. 3lp. 
$1.50. 

The 4 to 7 crowd will probably like this 
story of Moppet the Mouse who, because of 
the housing shortage, was forced to take up 
residence in a doll house. 

Stapp, Emitie Briackmore. /sa- 
bella's Goose Village. The Winslow 
Press. ©1950. 105p. $1.50. 

Girls 6 to 10 who enjoyed the earlier stories 
of Isabella, the Queen of Gooseland, will 
like this one which tells of the foundation 
of a village and refuge for displaced gos- 
lings. 

VauGHAN, ANNE. Whopper Whale. 
Childrens Press, Inc. ¢1951. Unp. 
$2.00. 

Charming illustrations and simple text tell 
this story of a Whale who swam too close to 
shore, took a drink of water and stuck fast 
to the land. His predicament made him cry 
and soon the water was deep enough to float 
him and all was well. Readers 5 to 8. 


Watson, Karuertne WILLIAMS. 
Tales for Telling. H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, c1950. 267p. $2.75. 

Especially designed for radio story-tellers 
this collection of thirty-four stories is divided 
into nine categories: Thanksgiving, Hallow- 
een, Christmas, Easter, Farm, Fairy and 
Folk Tales, Humor, Indian, and Myths and 
Legends. Each story is timed for reading 
and there is a helpful chapter on radio story 
telling. Useful for parents and teachers of 
young children while the 7 to 11 crowd will 
read it for themselves. 

WHEELER, Rutu. On the Trail with 
Freckles and Don, Pacific Press Pub- 
lishing Company, c1950. 167p. $2.00. 

The beauties of Yosemite National Park, 
the dangers to be encountered, and the pos- 
sibilities for vacation activities are told here 
in story and photograph in such a way as 
to make readers 10 to 13 want to leave 
for the park at once. 

WHITEHEAD, Roperta. Why Not? 
Houghton Mifflin Company. c1951. 
92p. $1.75. Easy Reading Series. 

Girls 7 to 11 will enjoy this story of seven- 
year-old Sarah Jane who lived in the coun- 
try and had some wonderful and exciting 
times with her friend Julia. 
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Woopy, Recina. Student Dancer. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, cl951. 
276p. $2.75. 

Girls 12 to 16, who are interested in danc- 
ing either as a profession or as fun, will be 
spellbound by this story of a young dancer 
and her efforts to make a place for herself 
in that field. All the present-day exponents 
of the dance appear here, and their methods 
or specialties described. Skillfully illustrated 
this book is a must for all high school li- 


braries. 
Woo.itey, CATHERINE. Railroad 


Cowboy. William Morrow & Company, 
c1951. 160p. $2.00. 

Trains fascinate all boys and David was 
no exception. This story of David and his 
love for trains will thrill all boys from eight 
to twelve. 


Education and Psychology 


Atsop, GULIELMA FELL. History of 
the Woman’s Medical College. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, cl950. 256p. 
$4.00 


This is the story, simply but vividly told, 
of the first and now the only medical college 
for women in this nation. It is a very valuable 
item in the history of professional education. 

BarTLey, S. Howarp. Beginning Ex- 
perimental Psychology. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, c1950. 483p. $4.00. 

A simplification of a difficult subject in 
Psychology. The author presents typical prob- 
lems in various areas in which experimental 
work has been done and illustrates the pro- 
cedure used. A helpful book for the begin- 
ning student in experimental psychology. 

BENJAMIN, Harotp (Ed.) Democ- 
racy in the Administration of Higher 
Education. Harper & Brothers, c1950. 
240p. $3.00. 

Tenth yearbook of the John Dewey Society, 
this book contains valuable discussions of 
principles, practices, and problems in ad- 
ministering colleges and universities. Among 
the contributors: Harold Benjamin, Harold 
Taylor, Harold Hand, L. D. Haskew, Charles 
S. Johnson. Deals with the important ques- 
tions of who shall govern higher learning 
and how. 


BLoom, BENJAMIN S. and BRODER, 
Lois J. Problem-solving Processes of 
College Students. University of Chicago 
Press, c1950. 109p. $2.75. 


An explanatory study of the processes used 
by students in solving problems. Although 
the data are principally qualitative, and as 
the authors suggest, are not strictly scientific 
the results are highly significant for the 
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psychology of learning. Stress upon processes 
and conditions of learning makes the study 
unique. 

CARNAHAN, WALTER H, (Ed.). A 
Half Century of Science and Mathe- 
matics Teaching. Central Association 
of Science and Mathematics Teachers, 
c1950. 197p. $2.50. 

Eleven experienced teachers contribute to 
the Golden Jubilee Volume of the Central 
Association of Science and Mathematics 
Teachers, covering the historical aspects of 
the Association itself, the teaching of mathe- 
matics, of biology, of physical sciences, and 
the training of teachers. Expertly edited, at- 
tractively printed and bound. A “milestone 
volume.” 

CasweLL, Hous L. Curriculum Im- 
provement in Public School Systems. 
Bureau of Publications, c1950. 462p. 
$3.00. 

An account of curriculum programs now in 
process of development in nine state, city and 
county systems. The report analyzes and in- 
terprets each of the programs. There are five 
chapters giving a broad basis for critical 
reading. There is a list of selected curriculum 
materials that is of great value, particularly 
for those actively working for improvement 
of the curriculum. 


Committee of Human Resources of 
the Metropolitan School Study Coun- 
cil. Fifty Teachers to a Classroom. Mac- 
millan Company, cl1950. 44p. $.65. 

A very readable, brief, yet specific pam- 
phlet in an area where materials are scarce: 
the why and how of using parent and lay 
participation—services, ideas, abilities—in 
our classrooms. Based on actual experience, 
this is down-to-earth as well as suggestive. 


CRONKHITE, BernicE Brown. A 
Handbook for College Teachers. Harv- 
ard University Press, cl950. 272p. 
$3.00. 

A Handbook for College Teachers is a 
compilation of a series of lectures given to 
graduate students at Radcliffe and Harvard 
University. It is designed primarily for the 
person who is inex ara in teaching, but 
the lectures are of such a nature that they 
will be valuable to the experienced teacher 
as well. It is an interesting and helpful book. 

Grove, Victor. The Language Bar. 
Philosophical Library, cl950. 160p. 
$3.75. 

Most people, it is argued, are barred from 
culture by the English vocabulary, which is 
loaded with derivatives from foreign langu- 
ages. We cannot reform the vocabulary, but 
we can reform English teaching by means 
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of an enlightening study of our word-stock. 
\ stimulating and important book. 

Harner, Nevin Cowcer. About My- 
self, Christian Education Press, c1950. 
133p. $1.75. 

A pleasantly written popular approach to 
human adjustment by the author of / Be- 
lieve: A Christian Faith for Youth. It should 
prove of value for adolescent readers. 

HarTLey, BercuH, and HartTLey. 
Outside Readings in Psychology. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1950. 
875p. $2.75. 

Ninety-eight well-chosen selections from 
original writings of prominent psychologists 
ranging over a broad number of topics. Con- 
tains a large amount of recent material. A 
valuable supplement to textbook materials for 
general psychology. 

Idea and Practice of General Educa- 
tion. University of Chicago Press, 
c1950. 344p. $3.50. 

This is the best account of the Chicago 
Plan of general education as it was con- 
ceived and as it functioned in 1950, told by 
men who have taught in it. A companion 
volume to Boucher and Brumbaugh’s earlier 
book. Theory, history, curriculum, and meth- 
ods are covered. Includes course reading 
lists and other valuable details. 

Incorporated Association of Assist- 
ant Masters in Secondary Schools. The 
Teaching of History. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, c1950. 221p. $2.50. 

A book concerned primarily with the teach- 
ing of history in English secondary schools. 
It affords numerous contrasts to certain areas 
of American thinking on the subject. A useful 


addition to the field of comparative educa- 
tion. 


James, Wituiam. The Principles of 
Psychology. Dover Publications, In- 
corporated, c1950. 688p. $7.50. 

A reprint of James’ now classic Principles 


of Psychology. (Volumes I and II) bound as 
a single volume. 

KELLEY, JANET AcneEs. College Life 
and Mores, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, c1949. 308p. $3.75. 

This study of the college as an institution 
with a society of its own, examines the cul- 
tural and sub-cultural patterns as they exist 
on the American campus. Numerous examples 
prove that mores are developed on the cam- 
pus in much the same way as in larger com- 
munities. It points out the value of a close 
scrutiny of the college mores. Ways are sug- 
gested which can aid in the development of 
more constructive campus mores and in using 
existing mores for guidance purposes. This is 


a stimulating book for deans and counselors 
in colleges. 


KIEKHOFER, WILLIAM H. To Thee, 
Wisconsin, State and University. Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950. 
121p. $1.20. 

In this little volume Professor Kiekhofer 
preserves seven addresses he delivered under 
the sponsorship of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and fifty-three citations to the recipients 
of honorary degrees. There is no academic 
coldness on any of these pages. One might 
say that every paragraph is pleasingly warm 
with love and devotion. 

La Brant, Lou. We Teach English. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, cl1951. 
342p. n.p. 

As an “imperfect and tentative” attempt 
“to point out aspects of philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, and scholarship in the field of language 
..-Televant to the program in English” as 
the author tags it, this is a remarkably ample 
and useful compendium of practical experi- 
ence. Sincere, devoted, efficient, the author 
has produced a text of genuine value to 
every modern teacher of English. 

Leany, Cartes E., S.J. Teen. 
Bruce Publishing Company, c1950. 
116p. $2.00. 

Father Leahy, who for years has acted as 
guidance counselor to thousands of teen-age 
boys, here gives parents and teachers the 
benefit of his experience. 

MIKESELL, W. H. (Ed.). Modern 
Abnormal: Psychology. Philosophical 
Library, c1950. 861p. $10.00. 

\ symposium covering a wide variety of 
problems by twenty-five specialists, both 
medical and psychological. Content has been 
carefully chosen and the chapters are written 
in a style appropriate to the college stu- 
dents. 

NEA Rural Department. The County 
Superintendent of Schools in the United 
States. National Education Association, 
c1950. 188p. $2.50; paper $2.00. 

An authoritative treatment of modern prac- 
tices and trends in the development of the 
work of county superintendents of schools. 
The growing significance of the office is 
clearly shown with helpful interpretation of 
the ways in which county superintendents 
are making the education of rural youth 
serve the needs of present-day America. 


Orme, RuHopA. Counseling in Resi- 
dence Halls. Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


c1950. 143p. $2.50. 


This is the most ambitious effort this re- 
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viewer has seen to set forth the opportunities 
for counseling in residence halls and to give 
examples of such counseling. The techniques 
recommended would require head residents 
professionally trained in counseling. How- 
ever the average head of hall who is a col- 
lege graduate could learn a great deal from 
this book. 

REMMLEIN, MADALINE KINTER. 
School Law. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, cl1950. 376p. $4.50. 

In the last two decades school law has in- 
creased so rapidly through teachers organiza- 
tions that the knowledge of school law reach- 
ed even to remote rural schools. This book 
delves into illustrative cases of the legal 
problems in pupil and teacher personnel 
relations. It will be of value to the school 
administrator, the school board member as 
well as to the teacher and the student. in- 
terested in education and teacher growth. 

Ritey, Joun W. and Others. The 
Student Looks at His Teacher. Rutgers 
University Press, c1950. L66p. $2.75. 

\n attempt through systematic student 
evaluations to adjudge teachers. Based on a 
study made at Brooklyn College and financed 
by the Carnegie, this book attempts to answer 
such questions as “What are the character- 
istics of a good teacher?” Interesting read- 
ing for all those interested in schools. 

Ropertson, WANDA, Ed.D. An 
Evaluation of the Culture Unit Method 
for Social Education. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, c1950. 142p. $2.50. 

This is a doctrinal study which critically 
analyzes some of the basic claims made for 
the use of culture units in the elementary 
school curriculum. This is a thoughtful ap- 
praisal that questions many of the traditional 
assumptions and practices. It should be ex 
amined by anyone concerned with the ele- 
mentary school curriculum. 

Rosinson, Francis P. Principles and 
Procedures in Student Counseling. 
Harper & Brothers, c1950. 321 p. $3.00. 

\n attempt to develop principles of student 
counseling that will be successful with both 
adults and young, people. A strong point in 
this book is that normal situations are used 
as examples instead of clinical cases. Highly 
recommended as a text in college guidance 
courses and for general excellence as a 
library book. 

Rosinson, Karv F, Teaching Speech 
in the Secondary School. Longmans, 
Green and Company, cl951l. 438p. 
$4.00. 

Teachers of speech, students interested in 
teaching speech, and especially the many 
teachers who are part-time directors of speech 
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ictivities will welcome this excellent book. 
Clear, conscise, and comprehensive, it is a 
splendid summary of the skills and attitudes 
a teacher needs to make a school speech 
program effective. 

SCHOONMAKER, Frances A. A Man- 
ual for Maids in Schools and Colleges. 
Bureau of Publications, c1950. 120p. 
$1.50. 

An illustrated handbook describing me- 
thodical and detailed procedures in the per- 
formance of selected daily housekeeping 
duties. Sections on how, what and where to 


clean are well written for understanding by 
maids, 


SCHORLING, RALEIGH and Winco, G. 
Max. Elementary-school Student Teach- 
ing. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
c1950. 452p. $3.75. 

An excellent presentation of the child 
study approach to teaching, with stimulating 
analyses and suggested activities. Taken with 
the same authors’ Student Teaching, there 
is a well-rounded consideraiion of teaching 
problems. 


SELLERS, Horace B. The Constitu- 
tion and Religious Education. Chris- 
topher Publishing House, c1950. 146p. 
$2.25. 

\ well-written little volume defending the 
constitutionality of the teaching of religion 
in the public schools. The book is important 
reading for those interested in religious edu- 
cation. 

SELOVER, MARGARET and Others. Jn- 
troduction to Testing and the Use of 
Test Results. Educational Records Bu- 
reau, c1950. LO7p. n.p. 

\n excellent introduction to problems and 
principles of testing. Written for the Neo- 
phyte. Offers many helpful suggestions con- 
cerning selection, scoring, and interpreting 
ests, Also contains a very elementary treat- 
nent of some statistical concepts. 


Situ, S. L. Builders of Goodwill. 


Tennessee Book Company, c1950. 185p. 


$3.00. 


\ remarkable and intimate account of the 
development of the co-ordinated work of the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, the Carnegie Corp- 
oration, the Jeanes and Slater Funds, and the 
General Education Board. The factual story 
deals chiefly with the work for Negroes and 
for inter-racial understanding. It is fortunate 
that a man who worked so intimately in this 
work has given us an intimate account of its 
growth, and of those who made it grow. The 
book should be in every library and secon- 
dary school in the South. 
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SmirH, Witbur M, Peloubet’s Select 
Notes. W. A. Wilde Company, ¢1950. 
417p. $2.75. 

A continuation of this standard and ex- 
cellent series of notes and critical aids for 
Secondary School teachers using the uniform 
lessons. There is nothing that compares with 
this in presenting scholarly background ma- 
terials. 

State University of New York. 
Functions of a Modern University. 
State University of New York, c1950. 
361p. $1.00. 

SUNY, or the State University of New 
York, is the latest significant intro-state in- 
tegration of higher institutions. For light on 
issues in higher education, this volume is a 
vetbatim report of panel discussions on the 
functions and responsibilities of the twen- 
tieth-century univergity. 

SToppARD, GEORGE E. On the Educa- 
tion of Women. Macmillan Company, 
c1950. 10lp. $1.50. Kappa Delta Pi 
Lecture Series. 

A compact, thoughtful guide to the current 
thinking of women’s education, which avoids 
the sensational and cheaply critical. The most 
valuable part of the book is probably the 
chapter which constructs a new curriculum 
for women involving areas of general educa- 
tion, home education, and career majors 
with the necessary professional training. A 
book which educators should read for the 
revitalization of their curricula, college 
women so as to exert a reasonable alumnae 
pressure, and mothers so they will know 
where to send their daughters to school. 


TempLin, MiLprRED C. The Develop- 
ment of Reasoning in Children with 
Normal and Defective Hearing. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1950. 
143p. $3.00. 

A study of the effects of defective hearing 
on various types of reasoning. Restriction of 
environment due to hearing loss was found to 
result in slightly lower scores on reason- 
ing tests. Residence or non-residence in an 
institution did not result in lowered scores. 


Trow, WiLuiaM CiarK. Educational 
Psychology. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, cl1950. 76lp. $4.00. 

A good text which lays its heaviest empha- 
sis upon learning processes and experiences. 
Heavily weighted with material published 
prior to 1940. 

Waite, Lynn, Jr. Educating Our 
Daughters. Harper & Brothers, ¢1950. 
166p. $2.50. 


This discussion of higher education for 


women written by the President of Mills 
College is probably the most discussed book 
on the subject to come out in some time. 
Mr. White believes that the traditional liberal 
arts education gives women too little prep- 
aration for the problems of family life. He 
would like to make sure that young women 
receive more specific preparation for parent- 
hood and citizenship. Whether one agrees 
with his thesis or not, the book is thought 
provoking. 

WituiaMson, E. G. Counseling Ado- 
lescents. McGraw-Hill Book Company, - 
©1950. 548p. $4.50. 

In this revision of his earlier work which 
has become a classic in the field of student 
personnel work, Williamson restates the 
“Minnesota point of view” on counseling. 
He advocates the same techniques as before, 
but he puts more stress on a permissive ap- 
proach and a great deal more on the socie- 
tal setting of the counselee. Approximately 
one half of the volume is devoted to illustra- 
tive case study material from the records of 
the University of Minnesota counseling of- 
fices, a valuable addition to the text. 

Witton, Georce. How to Overcome 
Stuttering. Harper & Brothers, c1950. 
168p. $2.50. 

This self-help book on stuttering is based 
on methods developed at the Hospital for 
Speech Disorders founded by the late Dr. 
J. S. Greene. It ignores the several ap- 
proaches to the problem developed by speech 
correctionists. 

Health & Physical Education 

Bates, Joseru D., Jr. Streamer Fly 
Fishing. Van Nostrand Company, 
c1950. 402p. $5.00. 

Streamer Fly Fishing is a complete book on 
fishing for fresh and salt water gamefish with 
bucktails and streamer flies. With color 
plates on all types of flies, Mr. Bates ex- 
plains what types of flies are suited for 
certain fish and water. An excellent book for 
beginners or old-timers. 


BricHt, Proressor. The Picture 
Flash-a-lite Quiz Book. Lothrop, Lee 
and Shepard Company, cl950. Unp. 
n.p. 

A unique device which not only stimulates 
reading interest but which will captivate the 
attention of the most inattentive reader. Rec- 
ommended for children from 4 to 12. 

BUTTERFIELD, FRANCES W. From Lit- 
le Acorns. Renbayle House, c1951. 
158p. $2.50. 

Most useful to parents and teachers is this 
story of the working of the body with ac- 
curate and detailed facts about sex and re- 
production. The illustrations are helpful. 
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DuLies, Foster RuEA. The Ameri- 
can Red Cross. Harper & Brothers, 
c1950. 554p. $5.00. 

This interesting history of the American 
Red Cross is of a general nature. It gives an 
over all picture of the work of the Red Cross 
during the past seventy-five years. 

Goopnow, Minniz. Nursing History 
in Brief. W. B. Saunders Company, 
c1950. 274p. $3.00. 

This very compact book gives the chief 
events in the history of nursing and relates 
them to general history insofar as it is pos- 
sible in such a compact book. It is intended 
as a textbook, but will make a good refer- 
ence book for teachers of nursing history. 

Lincotn, Miriam. You'll Live 
Through It. Harper & Brothers, c1950. 
18lp. $2.50. 

An interesting approach to one of the 
health problems of women of middle age. 
It is well written and is scientifically ac- 
curate. 

MereEpiTH, FLORENCE L. Science of 
Health. (second edition). Blakiston 
Company, cl1951. 452p. $3.75. 

The writer has done a fine piece of work 
in presenting personal and community hy- 
giene in such a compact book. It should 
be very helpful to students and also as a 
reference book for teachers. 

Meyer, Harowp D. and BricHTBILL, 
CuHar_tes K. State Recreation. A. S. 
Barnes and Company, cl1950. 282p. 
$3.50. 

This text deals effectively with recreation 
as a state function, including state responsi- 
bility, examples of current effective state 
systems, principles of administration, finance, 
staff, legislation, and control of various state 
departments and agencies involved. It should 
prove a valuable source of information in the 
field for students in physical education and 
recreation. 

NisENsON, Sam (Ed.). A Handy II- 
lustrated Guide to Basketball. Perma- 
books, c1949, 192p. $.35. 

This little book contains pointers for play- 
ers as well as spectators, and should be useful 
to anyone who plays or watches the game. 

SHAUGHNEssy, Dick and Goope- 
noucH, Tap. Skeet and Trapshooting. 
A. S. Barnes and Company, cl950. 
180p. $3.00. 

This is distinctly a two-sport book written 
by two experts. While each phase of both 
sports is discussed with accuracy (history, 
layout of trap and skeet fields, principles 
of shooting, etc.), perhaps the finest value of 
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the work lies in the fact that it is a read- 
able “how-to-do-it” book and therefore of 
value to the novice as well as to those who 
know the sports thoroughly. 

Tunis, Jonn R. Sport for the Fun 
of It. A. S. Barnes and Company, 
c1950. 248p. $3.00. 

The necessary space requirements, equip- 
ment, rules and history of nineteen sports 


are included in this handbook of sports in- 
formation for readers 12 up. 


Library Science 

AsHeIM, Leater. A Forum on the 
Public Library Inquiry. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, c1950. 281p. $3.75. 

Among librarians, few movements in recent 
years have received as much attention as the 
Public Library Inquiry. Begun in 1947 at the 
request of the American ‘Library Association, 
this study aimed to determine the library’s 
contribution to American Life. This volume 
is a study of the study. It reports the con- 
ference held at the University of Chicago 
of August in 1949. Recommended for li- 
braries and educational institutions inter- 
ested in libraries. 

Kincery, Ropert E. How-to-do-it 
Books: A Selected Guide. R. R. Bowker 
Company, cl1950. 293p. n.p. 

This is a selected guide to books, pam- 
phlets and other printed materials relating to 
hobby activities of men and women. Meant, 
it seems to me, to be a quick guide to ref- 
erence sources. Lists title and author as well 
as other pertinent data. Very useful to the 
school librarian and teacher. 


Literature 


ANOUILH, JEAN. Translated by Chris- 
topher Fry. Ring Round the Moon. 
Oxford University Press, c1950. 104p. 
$2.50. 

A translation of the French play L’/nvita- 
tion au Chateau by Jean Anouilh, who is 
widely recognized as the most original of 
the group now ruling Paris theatre. Chris- 
topher Fry’s prose translation turns the 
French dialogue into coloured but not too 
highly figured English speech. The result 
is an enchanting little fairy tale of laughing, 
Musset-like grace, its sentiment masked by 
cool, brittle, elegant mockery. 


BaINTON, RoxLanp. Here J] Stand. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1950. 
422p. $4.75. 

Many fascinating engravings and woodcuts 
from Luther’s own time are used to illustrate 


this vivid and dramatic portrayal of the 
founder of Protestantism. 
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Berm, JERROLD. Swimming Hole. 
William Morrow & Company, cl95l. 
Unp. $2.00. 

Steve, a new boy in town, said that he did 
not want to go in swimming with a boy that 
is colored, whereupon the other boys told 
him to go on home. He stayed, and received 
a sunburn, so that he was no longer white. 
Through experiences, he discovered that color 
ot skin doesn’t matter. Children 4-8. 

BLEILER, Everett F. and Dixty, T. 
E. (Ed.). The Best Science-Fiction 
Stories: 1950. Frederick Fell, Incorpo- 
rated, cl1950, 347p. $2.95. 

This is the second large printing of fas- 
cinating stories concerning science and proves 
the reception accorded this book to be most 
favorable. Recommended for those who like 
their leisure reading to have the taste and 
touch of science. Fifteen stories by fifteen 
authors and each delightful. The story Mouse 
by Frederic Brown is especially intriguing. 

Brooks, Van Wyck. New England: 
Indian Summer. E. P. Dutton Com- 
pany, cl1950. 569p. n.p. Everyman’s 
Library. 

A welcome reprint of a classic and in- 
dispensable work. As one of the five volumes 
in Brooks’ history of literary life in America, 
it deals principally with the last half of the 
Nineteenth Century. A valuable and popular 
book from the standpoint of scholarship, 
style, and social penetration. 

Brooks, VAN Wyck. The World of 
Washington Irving. E. P. Dutton Com- 
pany, c1950. 514p. $1.25. Everyman’s 
Library. ; 

Completely reset and electrotyped is this 
new edition of the second volume of the 
author’s studies of American literary life. 

BusHNELL, NELson S. and Others 
(Ed.). Literary Masters of England. 
Rinehart and Company, c1950. 1,158p. 
35.00. 

This is a revised version of the edition 
of 1935. Neither the contents nor the editors’ 
position has been materially altered: con- 
sequently those who have liked the book in 
the past for its rich contents and substantial 
critical support will find this version even 
more pleasing. 


Capy, Epwin H. (Ed.). Literature of 
the Early Republic. Rinehart & Com- 
pany, c1950. 495p. $.95. Rinehart Edi- 
tions, 

American literature of the period roughly 
from 1763 until 1815, selected to represent 
the major minds, conventions, and ideas of 
the time. The “emphasis is on origins and 


sources which . . . develop into the later 
flowering of American literature and culture.” 
Selections are chosen for their freshness and 
significance. Elimination of an index, cut- 
ting down of notes and bibliography, and a 
—— paper binding make the low price pos- 
sibie. 


CAMERON, KENNETH NEILL. The 
Young Shelley. Macmillan Company, 
c1950. 437p. $6.00. 

What factors in Shelley’s background ex- 
plain his radicalism? This question has never 
before been so carefully considered. This 
biography organizes all that is known of the 
poet’s life and thought up to 1814 and cor- 
rects many current notions. It also intelli- 
gently interprets Shelley’s early work. It is 
well written and copiously annotated. 


CLEMENS, SAMUEL L. (Mark Twain). 
Life on the Mississippi. Harper & Bro- 
thers, c1950. 527p. $.95. Harper Mod- 
ern Classics. 

An excellent hard cover edition of this 
classic interpretation of the steam boating 
days of the Mississippi. The publishers are 
rendering real service in making such good 
books, both in content and mechanics, avail- 
able at such low cost. 


Cocui1, NEvILL. Visions from Piers 


Plowman. Oxford University Press, 
c1950. 143p. $3.00. 

As the title indicates, this is not a complete 
translation of this very old and remarkable 
poem. It is, in fact, “heavily cut,” the theo- 
legical disquisitions and “other topics no 
longer of burning interest” having gone by the 
board. The author has also taken some liber- 
ties, he tells us, with the metre and the 
meaning, seeking “to convey feeling and 
quality as well as meaning.” This he has 
done well. The translation, in modern Eng- 
lish, is forceful and delightful. Further, it 
is supported by fine critical essays in the 
A ppendix. 

CommMacer, Henry STEELE. (Ed.). 
The Second St. Nicholas Anthology. 
Random House, c1950. 600p. $5.00. 

Edited by one of America’s foremost his- 
torians, this anthology is a landmark in lit- 
erature. The second such work to bear the 
name, this St. Nicholas Anthology contains 
the stories, poems and pictures from a maga- 
zine which has always been the children’s 
magazine. 600 pages of fun and learning. 
For Americans of all age levels and all in- 


terests...for schools and libraries and 
homes. 


Commins, Saxe. (Ed.) Selected 
Writings of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
The Modern Library, cl1950. 1,197p. 
$2.45. 
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Usually the term selected writings con- 
notes only a bare modicum. In this case, it 
ean be said unhesitatingly that this book 
brings the best of Stevenson between the 
covers of one volume. The best and best- 
known of Stevenson is included—including 
three novels and ten short stories—as well 
as poems and travels. Recommended for the 
public and private and school library. 

CoNNINGHAM, F. A. Currier & Ives. 
World Publishing Company, c1950. 
63p. $1.00. 

\ fascinating and informative account of 
the lithographic firm of Currier & Ives, by a 
noted authority. Shows how the firm started, 
the processes they used, the prints they pro- 
duced, and how they achieved fame. 

Coutton, G. G. Chaucer and His 
England, E. P. Dutton & Company, 
c1950. 321p. $4.50. 

The new printing of this now very old but 
much respected work is to be welcomed for 
its specific function as a Chaucer manual 
has not been completely assumed by any 
later work in that field. 

Cross, GENEVIEVE. Round-up at Bar- 
C Ranch. Cross Publications, c1950. 
33p. n.p. 

Life of a cowboy seen through the eyes of 
young boy, Tex, who lives close to the big 
Bar-C Ranch in Panhandle, Texas. A de- 
lightful story for boys and girls from 9 to 12 
based on a real life story. Bound to appeal! 


Dean, Leonarb, (Ed.). Renaissance 
Poetry, Volume Il, Prentice-Hall, In- 
corporated, c1950. 340p. n.p. 

Mr. Dean has done an excellent job in 
selecting the masterpieces of Renaissance 
poetry. He has chosen pieces from four gen- 
eral fields—popular ballads, Elizabethan 
lyrics, poetry from independent authors, and 
poetry from the Seventeenth Century. Surely 
this is one of the best books in English 
Masterpieces Series. 

DENNY, MARGARET and GILMAN, 
Wittiam H., (Ed.). The American 
Writer and the European Tradition. 
The University of Minnesota Press, 
c1950. 192p. $2.75. 

The title to this work suggests a volume 
much larger than the book itself. Within 
less than two hundred pages the twelve 
scholars treat three themes: What was the 
American writer’s original heritage of Euro- 
pean ideas? What ideas, moods, manners 
were indigenous to America? What has been 
the influence of American letters abroad? 
Necessarily the treatment is sketchy, at 
points highly generalized. The essays are, 
nevertheless, studies, perceptive, suggestive. 
For its size the book is very worth while. 
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DickENs, CHARLES. A Christmas 
Carol. Macmillan Company, 1950. 
140p. $2.00. 

Each year at Christmas there comes to 
lite the famous tale of Scrooge and Tiny 
lim and Marley’s ghost. A new edition, il- 
lustrated by Robert Ball, this little book 
will be a favorite with the young reader as 
well as the family circle. Good type makes 
this an excellent suggestion not only as a 
gift but for school and library purchase. 

Dickens, CHARLES. Great Expecta- 
tions. E. P. Dutton Company, ¢1950. 
573p. $1.25. Everyman’s Library. 

Large, readable type and a delightful in- 
troduction by G. K. Chesterton make this 
vew edition of an old favorite a treasure. 

Dickson, MARGUERITE. Stairway to 
the Sky. Thomas Nelson & Sons, c1950. 
256p. $2.50. 

A truly absorbing story of the modern 
gir! for boys and girls from 12 to 18. Chris- 
tine Meredith rebels at the tyranny of her 
Cousin Retta, achieves success as a writer 
and finally elects to run a New York book- 
shop. The love story element in Stairway to 
the Sky is skillfully told and explains the 
title of the book. 

DoreN, Mark Van. The Best of 
Hawthorne. Ronald Press, c1951. 436p. 
$2.50. 

Contains excerpts from The Scarlet Letter, 
one of Hawthorne’s best known works, and 
other works, such as a sketch of President 
Lincoln, which though less well known, are 
masterpieces of note. Tales and_ sketches 
also include “Young Goodman Brown,” 
“Roger Malvin’s Burial,” and “The Gray 
Champion.” 

FRANCOISE. Jeanne-Marie Counts Her 
Sheep. Charles Scribner’s Sons, ¢1951. 
Unp. $2.00. 

\ story of the fun every young child has 
in making great plans. Francoise has filled 
Jeanne-Marie’s plans with the familiar ob- 
jects enjoyed by all children. An informal 
introduction to numbers, given through the 
means of Jeanne-Marie’s play experiences. 
For children 3-6. 

Hocsen, LANcELOT. The First Great 
Inventions. Chanticleer Press, Incorpo- 
rated, c1950. 36p. $1.50. 

This simple reading book explains how 
men travelled, clothed, learned to read and 
write before there were modern inventions. 
It gives simple explanations and fascinating 
pictures. 

Hucues, GLENN. Mrs. Carlyle. Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, c1950. 
263p. $2.50. 
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An historical play portraying the court- 
ship and married life of Thomas Carlyle and 
Mary Welsh. The dialogue succeeds in giv- 
ing sympathetic insight into the interaction 
of two strong and individual personalities. 

Ivens, Bryna. The Seventeen Reader. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, ¢1951. 310p. 
$2.75. 

The Seventeen Reader is composed of 
thirty-five articles that acts as a guide to 
the growing-up problems of young girls. It 
has the very best features on what to wear, 
what to do, and how to have fun. Eight short 
fiction stories of young people help con- 
stitute this must book for girls. 


JENNINGS, JoHN. The Pepper Tree. 
Little, Brown & Company, 1950. 417p. 
$3.00. 

One of the finest novels in the 1950, The 
Pepper Tree represents an action-filled love 
story of tremendous proportion. A tale of 
the sea as well, this story tells well the story 
of a cruise with a happy ending. 

Jupson, Ciara IncRAM. Abraham 
Lincoln. Wilcox & Follett, c1950. 206p. 
n.p. 

\ rich and satisfying biography of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, based upon the most accurate 
and up-to-date information. Miss Judson be- 
gan a journey into the Lincoln country at 
Knob Creek Farm, where Lincoln himself 
lecated his first recollections of childhood, 
and followed the life of the man by travel- 
ing over the areas in which he successively 
lived. Though traveling was rewarded. the 
author found that solitary reading of the 
written word brought an even deepe r under- 
standing of the man’s life.” 

Jounson, Marcaret S. Randy and 
the Queen of Sheba. William Morrow 
& Company, c1951. 63p. $2.00. 

Randy, a little Sheltie, and the Queen of 
Sheba, a huge St. Bernard, met in a dog- 
training class. Queen liked Randy, but the 
little dog felt it would be wise to maintain 
a safe distance. When Queen came to live 
on the farm with Randy, her great size was 
sometimes helpful. For children 4-8. 

LARSEN, SvEND (Ed.). Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen Fairy Tales. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, c1951. 394p. $2.50. 

A translation of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen’s fairy tales by R. P. Keigwin, the Eng- 
lish translator of Danish literature under 
the direction of Svend Larsen. Published 
in Odense, Denmark, Andersen’s native town 
yet his stories and fairy tales are worl: 
literature. 

Lorinc, Emir. To Love and to 
Honor. Little, Brown & Company. 
1950. 294p. $2.75. 


This latest little story will be welcome to 
the readers of Mrs. Loring’s thirty othe: 
novels. Described by the publishers as 
“swift... turbulent... sparkling,” it gives 
every evidence of being very much like the 
others. 


Matkus, Aina. Colt of Destiny. 
John C. Winston Company, c1950. 
244p. $2.50. 

\nother excellent story of the Land of the 
Free Series. Young Jaime (James) Otero 
captures two of the wild horses running in 
California. He helps bring culture to Cali- 
fornia by struggling with the two evil forces 
of the day: Spanish landowners and cruel 
Indians. Thus the basis of a fine story which 
will appeal to teen-agers and bring to them 
history—factual history—in the guise of an 
interesting story. Manning De V. Lee has 
done an excellent job of illustrating. For 
hoys and girls from ten to sixty. 


MELVILLE, HERMAN. Moby Dick. E. 
P. Dutton Company, ¢1950. 664p. 
$1.25. Everyman’s Library. 

Redesigned and reset in clear, readable 
type this new American edition is attrac- 
tive and durable. Included is an introduc- 


tion by Sherman Paul and a bibliography of 
Melville's works. 


Miriam, Sister, R.S.M. (Ed.). A 
Spoiled Priest. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
1950. 2684p. 33.50. 

This is a collection or anthology of shori 
stories that appeared originally in The 
Thinkers Digest of which the author is the 
editor. Undoubtedly the purpose of the col- 
lector is to bring together literature which 
will reflect Catholic thought hidden in con- 
temporary fiction. These stories make de- 
lightful reading; they stimulate as well as 
treat. Such well-known writers as Enid 
Dinnis, Canon Sheehan and Maureen Daly 
are represented. 


Mortanp, Nicer. An Outline of 
Scientific Criminology. Philosophical 
Library, c1950. 287p. $4.75. 

Detective-story readers, lawyers,  police- 
men, and anyone who has considered crime 
as a profession will be fascinated by this 
account of scientific methods now used in 
crime detection. 


Nasu, OcpeN. Family Reunion. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Company, ¢1950. 146p. 
$2.50. 

Another collection of the work of Ogden 
Nash, but this one is on the family. Mr. 
Nash is appreciated throughout the English- 
speaking world as a humorist. Some of the 
verse in Family Reunion have appeared be- 
fore but refer to the pattern of the family. 
For those who love humor. 
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Rapp, ALBERT. J'he Origins of Wit 
and Humor, E. P. Dutton & Company, 
cl1951. 208p. $2.75. 

To every human being, a laugh is a tonic 
for health and happiness. This book in- 
vestigates laughter in the form of wit and 
humor and arrives at definite conclusions. 
The reader understands after reading this 
work what makes one thing funny at one 
moment and tragic at the next. Excellent 
reading—and if you don’t laugh enough, it 
is recommended for you. 

Rees, Gripert. ] Seek a City. E. P. 
Dutton & Company, cl1950. 316p. $3.00. 

An historical novel built around the life 
of Roger Williams. It is written simply and 
interestingly so that it is good reading ma- 
terial for the high school library. 

Sawyer, Rutu. This Way to Christ- 
mas. Harper & Brothers, cl1944. 175p. 
$2.50. 

This delightful story is of a little lonely 
boy at Christmas time, and how he found 
a real Christmas with another lonely child 
far up in the snow-covered mountains. The 
beautiful illustrations are by Maginel Wright 
Barney which help make this book a very 
entertaining one for children 8 to 20 and 
even for adults. 

ScHoreR, Mark. The Story—A 
Critical Anthology. Prentice-Hall, In- 
corporated, cl950. 606p. $2.50. 

This is an anthology by a writer of short 
stories and likewise one who has become a 
professor of English and Creative Writing 
(at the University of California). Dr. Schorer 
attempts to bring together short stories which 
demonstrate creativity. He has been emi- 
nently successful in this volume. Works of 
many of the masters of the short story are in 
these pages, both American and continental. 
Suggested for libraries, writers and students. 

SEVERN, Davin. Bill Badger and the 
Pine Martens. Macmillan Company, 
c1950. 30p. $.50. 

Bill Badger and the whole forest helped 
his friends, the squirrels, when the pine 
martens took the squirrels house from them. 
Bill Badger’s idea to run the pine martens 
away makes this very short story delightful. 


This is one of the series of Bill Badger 
Books. 

SmitH, IRENE. Lucky Days for 
Johnny. Whittlesey House, c1950. 64p. 
$1.75. 

Four days in a child’s life can become 
most important. In the life of Johnny these 
are Friday, Saturday, Sunday and the luck- 
iest of all. Intriguing and well-written and 
superbly illustrated for boys and girls from 
5 to 9. 
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THEISEN, W. W. and Bono, Guy L. 
Tales from Here and There, Macmillan 
Company, c1950. 5066p. $2.28. 

Both junior high students and older read- 
ers will enjoy this collection. Well printed 
and interestingly illustrated, its prose and 
verse ranges from an adaptation of Beowulf 
to a selection from The Yearling. Its eight 
divisions are convenient, not logical. Such 
sections as “The Spirit of America” contain 
some non-narrative material. Simple study 
helps follow each story. 

TOEPPERWEIN, EMILIE and Fritz A. 
Donkey Day. Highland Press, c1950. 
32p. $1.50. 

The imagination of children is creative 
and in this tale of a market day in Mexico 
with a Mexican family, childish hearts from 
7 to 9, whether they belong to a boy or a 
girl, will thrill. The illustrations are superb. 

von Hucat, Baron Friepricu. Let- 
ters from Baron Friedrich von Hugal 
to a Niece. E. P. Dutton and Company 
Incorporated, cl950. 201p. $2.50. 

Written to guide and encourage the spirit- 
ual development of a young woman, these 
letters are chiefly concerned with religion, 
but they also embrace philosophical, his- 
torical, and literary matters. The discussions 
of both classical and Christian literature are 
those of a man sincere and sensitive as well 
as wise. 

Warnock, Ropert. The Ancient 
Foundations, Scott, Foresman & Com- 
pany, c1950. 447p. $3.00. 

Entertaining collection of poetry and prose 
from China, India, Greece, and Rome. First 
of a series of four volumes. Selections well 
made and translations of superior quality. 
Should be of interest to the more intellectual 
type of high school student. 


Waricut, Evizasetu C. The Force of 
Circumstances. Ex position Press, 
c1950. 127p. $3.00. 

A brief and general chonicle of a young 
man who, at long last, experiences “the 
fulfillment of long-buried hopes.” 

Music 

ALpRICH, PuTMAN. Ornamentation 
in J.S. Bach’s Organ Works. Coleman- 
Ross Company, Incorporated, 1950. 
6lp. $2.00. 

A careful study of this typical feature of 
baroque style. Mr. Aldrich in this thoroughly 
documented work seeks to clarify some of 
the discrepancies in regard to Bach’s musi- 
cal ornamentation as appear in writings by 
such scholars as Pirro and Schweitzer. A 
very interesting study containing many musi- 
cal examples. 
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Austin, Artuur. The Family Book 
of Favorite Hymns, Funk and Wag- 
nalls Company, cl1950. 176p. $4.95. 

In these days when the aim of education 
is to keep the family in the home, the pub- 
lication of favorite hymns (more than 100 
ot these) is an event. The old favorites are 
here: the scope is interdenominational. Rec- 
ommended for music, for general possession 
and for the school music teacher as well as 
the school library. 

Foss, Husert. Ralph Vaughan Wil- 
liams. Oxford University Press, c1950. 
219p. $3.50. 

An authoritative and careful study of one 
of England’s outstanding composers; written 
by one who has had long personal associa- 
tion with the composer as his publishing 
editor between 1925 and 1941. Contains a 
complete bibliography of Vaughan Williams’ 
work. His essay “Who Wants the English 
Composer?” is reprinted for the first time as 
a part of this study. The author examines 
the sources of the composer’s inspiration 
and describes his astonishing range of musi- 
cal interests. A very useful and interesting 
biography. 

Locuner, Louis P. Fritz Kreisler. 
Macmillan Company, c1950. 455p. 
$5.00. 


The first and only biography of one of 
the greatest and most beloved figures in 
musical history. Fritz Kreisler is world fam- 
ous as a violinist and composer. The book 
is a careful and thorough study of the life 
of Kreisler and is well written. 

MEYNELL, Estuer. The Little Chron- 
icle of Magdalena Bach. E. C. Schirmer 
Music Company, 1949, 245p. $2.50. 

An interesting though highly fictional bi- 
ography of Johann Sebastian Bach. The book 
first appeared in 1925 and has since been re- 
issued and reprinted a number of times. A 
charming and personal account written in 
first person as if it were from the pen of 
Anna Magdalena Bach. 

PeITHMAN, Hartan W. Music Es- 
sentials. Harlan W. Peithman, 1950. 
59p. n.p. 

A valuable handbook of the basic music 
fundamentals. Useful for music students on 
the high school or beginning college level. 
Contains a section on musical terminology. 

Rew, Cornewius L. Bel Canto. 
Coleman-Ross Company Incorporated, 
c1950. 211p. $4.50. 

A definitive study of the lost art of beau- 
tiful singing. Includes an analysis of vocal 
tone production and an account of the his- 
torical development of Bel Canto. Contains 
an extensive bibliography. 


ROsENWALD, Hans. New Handbook 
of Music History. Wilcox & Follett 
Company, c1950, 221p. n.p. 

An excellent digest of very pertinent facts 
of music history from very ancient times 
to the present. Written in the style of ques- 
tions and answers in extremely concise form. 
Valuable as a students reference tool. 

SEEGER, RuTH CRAWFORD. Animal 
Folk Songs for Children. Doubleday & 
Company, 1950. 80p. $2.50. 

This book will be a special adventure for 
children of any age as well as for parents, 
teachers and singers inasmuch as more than 
40 American folk songs concerned with ani- 
mals are presented here. The music is pre- 
sented and then several verses of the song. 
Beautifully illustrated by Barbara Cooney. 

Van Hoesen, Karu D. Handbook of 
Conducting (Rev. Ed.). Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, c1950. 97p. $3.00. 

A welcome and very practical work by a 
gifted teacher and able conductor. Devotes 
its attention directly to important technical 
problems. The book contains many excerpts 
from scores which illustrate specific difficul- 
ties. The illustrations are drawn from con- 
temporary as well as from classic literature 
and add much to the value of this very fine 
handbook. 

WASNER, FRANZ. Christmas Songs 
Selected and Arranged by the Trapp 
Family, Pantheon Books, c1950. 128p. 
$2.75. 

A handsome and delightful book for fam- 
ily or group singing, containing songs from 
all ages and many lands. Each song appears 
in the original language and in the English 
version. There is a valuable section of his- 
torical and critical notes on each song and 
also an excellent introduction discussing 
Christmas celebrations and customs through- 
out the world. The book is illustrated with 
gay and festive designs. 


Philosophy & Religion 

BARGELLINI, Piero. Pius XII The An- 
gelic Shepherd. Good Shepherd Pub- 
lishing Corporation, cl950. 181p. 
$2.25. 

This biography of Pope Pius XII is more 
a story of a saint than of a man. It tells 
of his courage, his sufferings, his piety and 
faith. This biography brings out his two 
most outstanding traits, his majesty and his 
genius. Together with pictures this story re- 
lates the life of a great man. 


Breck, Fiora E. Church School 
Chats. W. A. Wilde Company, c1950. 
155p. $1.50. 
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Practical, fruitful suggestions for teachers 
ir. the primary department of the Church 
school presented as informal “chats” rather 
than technical lectures. 

Catan, C. J. Sermon Matter from 
St. Thomas Aquinas. B. Herder Book 
Company, c1950. 311p. $5.00. 

This volume is written especially for 
clergy of the Catholic Church as an aid to 
the preparation of Sunday sermons. How- 
ever, it will be most valuable to the casual 
reader and to the student of the Bible as an 
aid to the understanding of the Great Book 
seen through the eyes of the great scholar, 
Thomas Aquinas. The material is suitable 
especially to that span of the year that the 
Catholic Church treats from the time before 
Christmas to Easter. Highly informative. 

CaTiin, Georce. In the Path of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Henry Regnery Com- 
pany, c1950. 332p. $3.50. 

A readable, swiftly-paced account of a 
philosopher’s journey in search of a prac- 
tical gospel of peace. 

D’Arcy, Rev. M. C. (Ed.). Selected 
Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas. E. P. 
Dutton, c1950. 283p. $1.25. Everyman’s 
Library. 

The editor has succeeded in compressing 
the kernel of St. Thomas’ doctrine into this 
little book, using selections from the Summa 
Theologica, Summa Contra Gentiles and 
others. 

Duur, Josern, S. J. The Glorious 
Assumption of the Mother of God. P. 
J. Kenedy and Sons, cl1950. 153p. 
$2.25. . 

This is a translation from a French work 
and explains the new belief that Catholics 
have accepted in the Holy Year of 1950. A 
lucid explanation of a hidden doctrine aimed 
primarily at Catholics but of interest to 
those of other denominations who are cog- 
nizant of religious happenings throughout the 
world. 


Hitt, THomas Enc.iisH, Contem- 
porary Ethical Theories. Macmillan 
Company, cl1950. 368p. $3.90. 

An admirably complete survey. Might be 
used as an introductory textbook. Comment 
on what various philosophers have written. 
Many teachers will prefer to send their stu- 
dents to primary sources. 

Knox, Ronatp. The Gospel in Slow 
Motion. Sheed & Ward, c1950. 182p. 
$2.50. 

An outgrowth of the experiences of a 
Catholic priest when he was chaplain of a 
girls school. This work presents the gospel 
in language that is Monsignor’s own—and 
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this work will have a devotional appeal to 
every one of Monsignor Knox’s faith. 

Macary, ALvin E. Saints without 
Halos. Abingdon-Cokesbury Book. 
cl951. 176p. $2.00. 

Remarkably successful in making New 
Testament saints appear as real human 
beings. This done so well that Paul, Luke, 
Peter and the others actually gain in stature 
as Christians, and in the force of their Chris- 
tain message to modern people. Highly rec- 
ommended. 

Morcean, WituiaM S. The Philosophy 
of Religion. Philosophical Library, 
c1950. 413p. $6.00. 

Three amplified quotations justify the 
point of view of the author that there is 
“unity and harmony” in the consideration of 
the problems of philosophy and religion. 
These quotations are, “philosophy may there- 
fore be defined as a tendency to refer all 
experience and its implied realities to a 
fundamental and all embracing principle”; 
“religion is a principle embedding itself in 
all the concerns of the finite and infinite, in 
a relation fundamental and normal”; re- 
ligion is looked upon as “the realization that 
we are essential and contributing partici- 
pants in ultimate reality, in nature and in 
humanity.” 

PicHon, CuHartes. The Vatican and 
Its Role in World Affairs. E. P. Dutton, 
c1950. 382p. $4.50. 

The multifarious and complex activities of 
the Church toward the outside world, the 
delicate problems of the Church in the mod- 
ern states and many exciting and conflicting 
personalities, all make this book interesting 
and valuable. 


SatnT MIcHAEL, SisTER. Portrait of 
Saint Gemma. P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 
c1950. 248p. $2.75. 


This biography of a saint and a stigmatic 
is inspiring and appealing to those who be- 
lieve in stigmatism. A remarkable study of 
the interior life this book will appeal to 
those who would like to know more about 
Catholic principles of ascetism—whether 
they be of that religion or not. 


SCHOFIELD, JosepH A., Jr. A Year 
of Children’s Sermons. W. A. Wilde 
Company, cl1950. 219p. $1.75. 


Convinced that children, even the smallest, 
can understand the gospel, that they know 
they are sinners, that they know they need 
salvation, that they can understand the death 
of Christ as a substitute for themselves, the 
author presents 53 interesting children’s 
sermons which it is hoped, though question- 
ed, will resolve the author’s somewhat bold 
convictions. 
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Woon, Letitia W. Dynamic Worship 
Programs for Young People. W. A. 
Wilde, ¢1950. 198p. $1.75. 

Directors of youth programs should find 
this text an invaluable aid in the preparation 
and planning of organized activities for all 
denominations. 

Reference 

BARNHART, CLARENCE L. (Ed.). 
Thorndike - Barnhart Comprehensive 
Desk Dictionary. Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Incorporated. 898p. $2.75. 

This up-to-date dictionary is based on the 
studies of Edward L. Thorndike, Irving Lorge 
and the author. Handy in size (80,000 en- 
tries), well-illustrated, this dictionary fills 
a gap inasmuch as it is small but compre- 
hensive. This will be of value to the student 
and to those who wish to have at hand a con- 
venient, but comprehensive, dictionary. 

Blakiston’s New Gould Medical Dic- 
tionary. The  Blakiston Company, 
c1950. 1,294p. Textbook Edition $8.50. 
De Luxe Edition $13.50. 

From time to time a great book comes from 
the press and at the conclusion of 1950, one 
that must join these ranks is this volume. In 
appearance most attractive; in format, most 
inviting; in arrangement, most useful, Blak- 
iston’s New Gould Medical Dictionary is 
certain of excellent reception. At first 
thought, it would seem that this volume is 
mostly for the medical and nursing profes- 
sion. Right! This book is for them a neces- 
sary reference tool but it is for them a tool 
which will adequately fill their needs. The 
specialists consulted are of high authority. 
But this Medical Dictionary has its place 
also in school, college and private libraries. 
Easy to read and equipped with most useful 
tables and illustrations, this dictionary will 
fill a need in such institutions. We recom- 
mend it also for public libraries. Truly a 
magnificent work. 

Cockxinc, Water D. (Ed.) The 
American School and _ University. 
American School Publishing Corpora- 
tion, c1950. 905p. $4.00. 

The 1950-51 edition of this monumental 
guide to construction, equipment, and main- 
tenance of school property continues its 
predecessors’ records of high interest, prac- 
ticality, up-to-dateness, lavish illustrations. 
and purchasing services. Forty-five special 
chapters by authorities; the uses of hundreds 
of essential products. Lavishly illustrated, 
with much use of color. 

Department of Trade and Com- 
merce. The Canada Year Book 1950. 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1950. 
1,238p. n.p. 


This annual statistical record co-ordinates 
“all essential elements of progress against an 
analytical background that gives perspective 
to the chapter material.” Outstanding de- 
velopments are discussed in articles prepared 
hy the appropriate government department. 

Leacu, Marta (Ed.). Standard Dic- 
tionary of Folklore Mythology and 
Legend. Funk & Wagnalls, c1950. 531p. 
Volume I. 1,196p. Volume II, $7.50. 

\ real treasure store of authentic infor- 
mation is this two volume dictionary, touch- 
ing on every imaginable angle of belief and 
superstition, through the ages and through- 
out the world. Thirty-two folklore specialists 
worked for years to make an indispensable 
and fascinating reference tool, one that no 
library can afford to lack. 


MENKE, Frank G. The All-Sports 
Record Book. A. S. Barnes & Company, 
1950. 326p. $5.00. 

Che complete all-time record for all sports, 
tle first time so much information has been 
compiled in one volume. Mr. Menke’s career 
as a sports writer, historian, and editor of 
other sports books makes him an authority. 

STEDMAN, THOMAS LATHROP. Shorter 
Medical Dictionary. Wilcox & Follett 
Company, c1950. 635p. n.p. 

Valuable as a reference tool for doctors, 
medical students and nurses as much for 
compactness as for content. However, while 
compact, Stedman’s Shorter Medical Dic- 
tionary fulfills its functions as a medical dic- 
tionary admirably. Recommended also for 
school administrators, teachers and librarians. 

Study Abroad—International Hand- 
book Volume III. UNESCO, 1950. 
308p. $1.25. 

This publication by UNESCO each year 
is an important contribution in encouraging 
international educational exchange. This cur- 
rent volume gives up-to-date information on 
fellowships and similar awards for study 
abroad. 

Science & Mathematics 

Brittin, F. L. Radio-Television and 
Electronics Handbook. Popular Me- 
chanics Press, c1950. 160p. $2.50. 

This is the book which tells “how-to-do- 
i” in the field of electronics. Small, compact 
and yet seemingly of complete coverage. 
Definitely one of the finest and most up-to- 
dste books on radio, television and electron- 
ics and therefore with an appeal to all types 
of readers. Recommended for the school 
library. 

BripGMAN, Percy WituraMs. Re- 
flections of a Physicist. Philosophical 
Library. c1950. 392p. $5.00. 
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‘Twenty-two non-technical articles. The ap- 
peal is to the deeper interpretations of sci- 
ence. Sample chapters: The Nature and 
Limitations of Cosmical Inquiries; Society 
and the Intelligent Physicist; Scientists and 
Social Responsibility; New Vistas for In- 
telligence. Typical sentence: “The race will 
not save itself until it achieves intellectual 
morale ... The problems which confront us 
are soluble, and soluble by us.” 

CAMPBELL, JoHN W. The Atomic 
Story. Henry Holt & Company, 1947. 
297p. $3.00. 

A popular explanation beginning with the 
history of man’s experiments with atoms, 
then vividly describing the bomb and its ef- 
fects (to the extent revealed), with final 
discussion of the atomic future. Suited to 
well-read and thoughtful persons of high 
school age and over. 

Haw ey, Gessner G. Small Wonder: 
the Story of Colloids. Alfred A. Knopf, 
c1947. 230p. $3.50. 

A popular presentation of the colloidal 
state as found in soap, food, plastics, rubber, 
medicines, cosmetics, enzymes, and many 
other industrial and life materials. Requires 
no technical knowledge of physics or chem- 
istry for interest and understanding. 

Jackson, F. J. Aids to Physics. Bail- 
liere, Tindall and Cox, c1949, 235p. 
Si.s0. 

A small volume meant to simplify basic 
principles and problems in physics. It does a 
good job of it, but no better than many well- 
written physics textbooks. Several diagrams 
are included. 

Jounson, ARNOLD W. Case Problems 
in Auditing. Rinehart & Company, 
c1950. 259p. $4.00. 

An excellent collection of practical prob- 
lems designed to illustrate auditing prin- 
ciples by doing. A useful supplementary or 
accompanying text. 

McBarn, James W. Colloid Science. 
D. C. Heath & Company, c1950. 450p. 
$6.00. 

Showing how the laws of physics and 
chemistry are involved in this newly recog- 
nized variety of matter—the colloidal state. 
The text is adequate in theory, moderate in 
mathematics, practical in industrial applica- 
tions, and liberal in diagrams. 


Meyer, Jerome S. Picture Book of 
Chemistry. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
c1950. 40p. $2.00. 

A book on chemistry intended to interest 
boys and girls from 8 and up. Designed to 
show by picture and text how chemistry is 
working throughout the world, this little 
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book is bound to carry an appeal to the 
average youngster. 

Morcan, ALFRED. First Chemistry 
Book for Boys and Girls. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, cl950. 179p. $2.75. 

Readers 11 to 14 will be fascinated by the 
experiments outlined here while their inter- 


est in diligent study of the subject will def- 
initely be aroused. 

RussELL, HENRY Rorris and Others. 
Time and Its Mysteries. New York Uni- 
versity Press, c1949. 126p. $3.00. 

Four scholarly lectures dealing respectively 
with the time scale of the universe, geologic 
records of time, time and historic perspec- 
tive, and developments in portable time- 
pieces. The treatment thus narrows from in- 
finite space to a man’s pocket, and intrigues 
the educated reader with many similar skill- 
ful analogies, relations, and anecdotes. An 
unusual volume, therefore, in both facts and 
philosophies. 

Yue, G. Upny and KEenbA.t, M. G. 
An Introduction to the Theory of Sta- 
tistics. Hafner Publishing Company, 
c1950. 701p. $7.50. 

This is a 1950 (14th) edition of the oldest 
statistics book now on the market. Its for- 
mat has been improved considerably, and 
much new material has been added. For 
those teachers interested in a high-level theo- 
retical text involving a minimum of mathe- 
matics it should be extremely valuable. 


Social Science 


ALEXANDER, THOMAS B. Political Re- 
construction in Tennessee. Vanderbilt 
University Press, c1950. 292p. n.p. 

An intensive and scholarly analysis of the 
subject. Challenges the traditional views of 
carpetbag and scalawag rule, at least as they 
apply to reconstruction in Tennessee. Should 
be a part of any representative college library 
collection; also a useful addition to instruc- 
tor bibiliographies in American and _par- 
ticularly, southern history. 

AnprREws, F. Emerson. Philanthrop- 
ic Giving. Russell Sage Foundation, 
©1950. 318p. $3.00. 

Within the reviewer’s knowledge this is the 
best single volume, and certainly the most 
recent, for those who are interested person- 
ally or professionally in current practices 
in giving. The author covers adequately foun- 
dations, trusts, community funds, welfare 
agencies, the expansion of drives, and the 
growing influence of government and taxa- 
tion in all these matters. Besides appendices 
which provide the text of pertinent laws in 
this field the author adds paprika through 
anecdotes and includes some delightful bits 
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of ancient history and philosophy in the dif- 
ficult art of wise giving. 


ATKINSON, JoHN Hampton. Asbury 
Ridge. Christopher Publishing House, 
c1950. 268p. $4.00. 

A beautifully written account of life in a 
rural Ohio community in the late 1800’s. As 
the author so aptly puts it: “An average 
community, it reflected something of the 
New England conscience, something of the 
natural impulse and emotion, something of 
parochial friendliness.” 


Barck, O. T., WAKEFIELD, W. L., 
and Ler.er, H. T. The United States: 
A Survey of National Development. 
Ronald Press Company, c1950. 1,079p. 
$6.00. 


This volume is well organized and read- 
able. Its fifty-nine chapters cover the period 
from “European Background” to “Truman 
and the Fair Deal.” Includes a carefully 
selected bibliography. 

Caywoop, W. C., Jr. Kentucky 
Mayor. Author, Winchester Sun Com- 
pany, Winchester, Kentucky, ¢1950. 
158p. $5.00. 

The kind of anecdotes and tradition that 
might be written in many towns of the 


South, revealing much of a period and way 
of life about which too little is written. 


Conen, BERNARD LANDE. The Case 
for Conservatism. Exposition Press, 


c1950. 143p. $3.00. 


A provocative analysis of economic his- 
tory demonstrating some of the errors in 
extreme left and extremé right thinking and 
emphasizing the importance of adhering to 
the traditional system of production and ex- 
change. A very interesting presentation. 


Conant, W. H. Outworn Business 
Idols. Barron’s Publishing Company, 
Incorporated, cl1950. 262p. $4.00. 

This stimulating book ought to be read by 
every business executive. The frank con- 
sideration of taken-for-granted business cus- 
toms and the sensible suggestion offered for 
their replacement should result in substantial 
savings in money and time. 


Duvatt, Evetyn Mitus. Facts of 
Life and Love. Association Press, 
c1950. 360p. $3.00. 

The author, a mother and consultant for 
the National Council on Family Relations 
has written a modern teen-agers’ guide on 
growing up. It answers boys’ and girls’ 
questions, not with pat answers, but with 
honesty and frankness based on experienced 
counselling. It deals with dates, falling in 
leve, and getting ready for marriage. 


Farco, Lucite F. Spokane Story. 
Columbia University Press, c1950. 
276p. $3.75. 

Miss Fargo relates skillfully and inter- 
estingly the growth of the city of Spokane. 
Beginning as a fur trading post, Spokane 
rises to a cosmopolitan city and many of her 
citizens who passed through the toil and zest 
of this growing city are colorfully told in 
this history of Spokane. 

Gervasi, FRANK. Big Government. 
Whittlesey House, c1949. 366p. $4.00. 

A practical book for citizens who wish to 
be informed about their federal government. 
The findings and recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission are clearly presented; 
surprisingly accurate considering the con- 
densation necessary to treat so voluminous a 


nes This book is on the college or adult 
evel. 


Greco, Marsuatt C. Group Life. 
Philosophical Library, cl1950. 357p. 
$4.75. 

A very vital and stimulating book that 
treats man as an indivisible phase of his 
group life and that attempts to explain neu- 
rotic and allied difficulties as well as their 
treatment from the point of view of the 
group-life approach. Should be of special 
interest to psychologists and sociologists. 

Havecki, Oscar. The Limits and 
Divisions of European History. Sheed 
& Ward Company, cl1950. 242p. $2.50. 

An effort to define the time periods of 
historical study proceeding upon the as- 
sumption that our generation has lived 
through the end of an age, the European 
age. Consequently, in the future the peoples 
of Europe can be studied only as part of 
a new period, the Atlantic age. This work 
will be of greatest interest to teachers and 
students concerned with historiography. 

HALLENBECK, CLEvE. Land of the 
Conquistadores. Caxton Printers, 
c1950, 373p. $5.00. 

A readable chronicle of New Mexico from 
its earliest days to the middle of the 19th 
century is this work which fills in many pre- 
vious gaps. Attractive maps and sketches of 
missions are included. 

HEssELTINE, WiLu1aM B. Confeder- 
ate Leaders in the New South. Louisi- 
ana State University Press, c1950. 
147p. $2.50. The Walter Lynwood 
Fleming Lectures in Southern History. 

Here at last is a discussion by a didactic 
historian of the fate of the leaders of the 
Confederacy. This book is well written and 
filled with facts that throw new light upon 
the history of the Civil War and reconstruc- 
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tion periods. Mr. Hesseltine’s book is a wel- 
come addition to the series now being pub- 
lished by the Louisiana State University 


Press. 


Lewis, W. ARTHUR. Economic Sur- 
vey 1919-1939. Blakiston Company, 
¢1950, 221p. 33.00. 

An English interpretation of the happen- 
ings of the period between the First and 
Second World Wars. It is interestingly writ- 
ten and is for the lay reader who would 
like a better understanding of the events of 
the twenties and thirties. 

McCormick, Ropert R. The War 
without Grant. Bond Wheelwright Com- 
pany, ©1950. 245p. $7.50. 

An analysis of many of the most significant 
military campaigns of the Civil War. The 
volume is replete with excellent maps, and 
it is generally a very good job of bookmak- 
ing. 

Mitts, C. Wricut, and others. The 
Puerto Rican Journey. Harper & Bro- 
thers, c1950. 237p. 33.00. 

Here is a book that should be of interest to 
all sociologists, social workers and civic 
leaders. It deals with the coming to New 
York City of the tens of thousands of Puerto 
Ricans and their success or failure in ad- 
justing to life in the big metropolis The full 
impact of urban society on these predomi- 
nantly agricultural Puerto Ricans is vividly 
portrayed, 

Muencn, Joyce and Joser. Grand 
Canyon. Hastings House, c1950. Unp. 
$2.75. 

To those interested in travel, the wide open 
spaces, or nature, this collection of pictures 
will prove a delight. It may also be used to 
advantage by the young geographer in be- 
coming acquainted with a unique landscape. 


PeaRE, CATHERINE Owens. Mahatma 
Gandhi. Henry Holt & Company, c1950. 
229p. $2.75. 

A clear-cut, factual, intriguing biography 
of one single man who thoroughly helieved in, 
championed vigorously and practiced sacri- 
ficially the principles of non-resistance, “soul- 
force,” prayer and fasting, and thereby be- 
came a national and international figure. 


PownaLL, T. A Topographical De- 
scription of the Dominions of the 
United States. University of Pittsburgh 
Press, c1949, 235p. $10.00. 

\ geography of the United States in the 
1770’s and 1780's, by one who traveled 
widely in the country during those years. A 
basic reference for college courses in_his- 
torical geography and colonial history. 
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ROOSEVELT, ELEANOR and FERRIs, 
HELEN. Partners: the United Nations 
and Youth. Doubleday & Company, 
c1950. 206p. 33.00. 

\n attractive combination of text and_ pic- 
ture essay designed to tell the story of the 
United Nations’ non-political activities. High 
school students will find it useful to sup- 
plement classroom work or interesting as 
casual reading. 

Rotuery, Acnes. /talian Rounda- 
bout. Dodd, Mead & Company, c1950. 
197p. $2.75. 

\n interesting and instructive birds-eye 
view of the principal cities and places of 
interest in Italy from Sicily to the Dolomites. 
Readers 10 up. 

ScuerFr, Cuaries H. Our Standard 
of Living. Globe Book Company, 
c1950. 536p. $3.00. 

\ readable volume which approaches the 
various aspects of American life as they 
affect one major problem. The volume can 
serve well as a text for a course in economics 
on the secondary level. 

SurprpeEN, KATHERINE B. Passage to 
{merica, Harper & Brothers, ¢1950. 
211p. $2.50. 

\ nice addition to the literature of Ameri- 
can immigration. The great migrations to 
this country, including that following World 
War II, are traced each in a separate chap- 
ter. The character of the writing and method 
of presentation should insure a wide ac- 
ceptance of this volume as a reference book in 
schools and colleges. High school and col- 
lege libraries will find this a useful volume 
to add to their collections. 

Stamp, L. Dub ey. Asia: A Regional 
and Economic Geography. E. P. Dutton 
Company, cl1950. 704p. $6.50. 

This revised and up-to-date edition of Dr. 
Stamp’s Asia first published in 1929, is an 
authoritative reference book and source of in- 


formation on matters of primary importance 
today. 


Tuompson, Laura. Culture in Crisis. 
Harper & Brothers, c1950. 221p. $4.00. 

A case study of Arizona Indians with their 
place in human development is the subject 
of this socio-anthropological text. A valuable 
bibliography and a section of photographs 
enhance its value. 

TuucypiwEs. The History of the 
Peloponnesian War. E. P. Dutton Com- 
pany, c1950. 647p. $1.25. Everyman’s 
Library. 

This is the same translation as that used 
in the 1910 edition but the book is more 














altractively designed and the type is good 
and easy to follow. 

Wasson, VALENTINA P. The Chosen 
Baby. J. B. Lippincott Company, c1950. 
46p. $2.00. 

Completely revised and newly illustrated 
is this story about adopted children. Since 
its first publication in 1939 foster parents 
have found it of great help in telling their 
children that they were “chosen.” 

Witson, JosepH G. Are Prisons 
Necessary? Dorrance & Company, 
€1950. 313p. 33.00. 

The former Chief Medical Officer at the 
U. S. Penitentiary at Atlanta and holder of 
numerous state and federal medical positions 
has written a vivid impressionistic account of 
his more than thirty-five years of contact 
with both male and female prisoners. 

Publications Listed 

AmMEs, Epwarb Remincron. Back to 
Yahmeh. Christopher Publishing 
House, 1950. 166p. $2.50. 

Animals on Parade. Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of New York, c1950. 
63p. n.p. 

BaLey, J. O. and Leavitt, Sturcis 
E. {compiled by). The Southern Hu- 
manities Conference and Its Constituent 
Societies. University of North Carolina 
Press, 1951. 68p. $1.00. 

Barr, GLENN. (Ed.). Cuatro Cuentos 
Rioplatenses. D. C. Heath & Company, 
c1950. Book six, alternate. 60p. $.64. 

BLacKwoop, Paut E. Experiences in 
Science. Workbook. Harcourt, Brace & 
Company, ¢1950. 156p. $1.20. 

BLEGEN, THEADORE C., Chairman. 
Counseling Foreign Students. American 
Council on Education Studies, c1950. 
53p. np. 

Bono, Orro F. (Ed.). Les Farceurs. 
(Graded French Reader Book VIII). 
D. C. Heath & Company, c1951. 57p. 
$.64. 

Brinton, Howarp H. The Pendle 
Hill Idea. A Pendle Hill, c1950. 32p. 
$.35. 

Brown, Francis J., (Ed.) /sswes in 
Education. American Council on Edu- 
cation Studies, c1950. 32p. n.p. 

Buswe.Lt, Guy T. 4 Workbook for 
Living Arithmetic. Grades 3 .4, 5, 6, 7. 
&. Revised edition. Ginn and Company, 


c1947. 


BuswELL, Guy T. and Others. Living 
Arithmetic. Primer, Book I and Book 
II. New Edition. Ginn and Company, 
c1944, 

CALDWELL, ERsKINE. A Swell-looking 
Girl. The New American Library, 
c1950. 144p. §.25. 

Cuitton, G. E. Satisfaction from the 
Scriptures. W. A. Wilde Company, 
c1950. 208p. $2.00. 

Columbia University Bulletin of In- 
formation. Announcement of the Rus- 
sian Institute for the Winter and 
Spring Sessions 1950-1951. University 
of Columbia Press, c1950. 26p. n.p. 

Commonwealth of Kentucky. Edu- 
cation Bulletin. Moral and Spiritual 
Values in Education. Department of 
Education, 1950. Volume 18, No. 8. 

Commonwealth of Kentucky. Educa- 
tional Bulletin. Health and Physical 
Education in Public Schools of Ken- 
tucky. Department of Education, 1950. 
60p. n.p. 

The Bandage Man. A Little Golden 
Book. Simon & Schuster Company. 
Unp. $.25. 

BecuDo.t, Jack. Little Boy with a 
Big Horn. A Little Golden Book. Simon 
& Schuster Company, c1950. Unp. $.25. 

Conrab, JosEPH. Heart of Darkness 
and the Secret Sharer. New American 
Library, c1950. 142p. $.25. 

Cow es, Betty M. and Orr, Ropert 
W. Library Instruction Manual. lowa 
State College Library, c1950. 60p. $.50. 

Curriculum and Materials. Volume 5 
No. 2. Board of Education of the City 
of New York, 1950. 12p. n.p. 

Department of Resource-Use Educa- 
tion. Bibliography in Resource-Use 
Education. Mississippi State College, 
1950. 30p. n.p. 

DeWitt, Corneuius. The Little 
Golden A B C. A Little Golden Book. 
Simon & Schuster, c1951. $.25. 

Doctor Dan, A Little Golden Book. 
Simon & Schuster, c1951. Unp. $.25. 

Doctor, Powrte V. (Ed.). Ameri- 
can Annals oj the Deaf. Gallaudet Col- 
lege Press, 1950. 177p. n.p. 

DunkIN, PauL SHANER. How to Cata- 
log a Rare Book. American Library As- 
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sociation, cl951. 85p. $1.75. 

EBERLY, ALDEN and BAKER, SONJA 
M. Tools for the Task. Association 
Press, c1950. 130p. $1.00. 

ELLswortu, ALLEN S. At Work with 
Young Adults. Association Press, 
c1950. 122p. $1.50. 

FARRELL, James T. Saturday Night. 
New American Library, cl1950, 192p. 
$.25. 

FinpLay, Bruce and EstHer. Your 
Rugges Constitution. Stanford Univers- 
ity Press, cl1950. 281p. $3.00. 

Food Trades for Vocatienal High 
Schools. Board of Education of the 
City of New York, cl1950. 160p. n.p. 

Gattico, Paut. The Lonely. The 
New American Library, 1950. 143p. 
$.25. 

General Mathematics for the 9th 
Year. Board of Education of the City 
of New York, c1950. 55p. 

Grace, Atonzo G. (Ed.). Leader- 
ship in American Education. Univers- 
ity of Chicago Press, c1950. 137p. 
$3.25. 

Grant, Ciara Louise. Ukelele and 
Her New Doll. A Little Golden Book. 
Simon & Schuster, cl1951. $.25. 

Hark, Miuprep and McQueen, 
NoEL. Modern Comedies for Young 
Players. Plays, Inc., c1951. 373p. $3.50. 

Henry, Cart F. H. Fifty Years of 
Protestant Theology. W. A. Wilde Com- 
pany. ©1950. 113p. $1.50. 

How to Plan and Build Your Fire- 
place. Lane Publishing Company, 
c1951. Unp. $1.50. 

Hyatt, Cart B. (Director). Gateway 
to Citizenship. United States Depart- 
ment of Justice, 1948. Revised. 256p. 
n.p. 

" Can Fly. A Little Golden Book. 
Simon & Schuster Company, cl95l. 
$.25. 

Industrial Arts for Grades 7, 8, 9. 
Board of Education of the City of New 
York, c1950. 53p. n.p. 

Jounson, ALBERT. School for Mar- 
riage. Eldridge Publishing Company, 
c1950. 65p. n.p. 

Keene, Frances W: Secret Code 
Book. Seahorse Press, cl1950. 48p. 


* $.25. 
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KEENE, Frances W. Secret Club 
Book. Seahorse. Press, cl1950. 47p. 
$.25. 

KeLty, Mary G. The Pupil’s Guide. 
Life in Modern America, Other Lands 
and Other Times. The Story of Life in 
America, Life in Early America. Ginn 
and Company. 

Learning About Our City. Board of 
Education of the City of New York, 
c1950. 44p. n.p. 

LinDEMAN, E. C. (Ed.). Life Stories 
of Men Who Shaped History from 
Plutarch’s Lives. The American Li- 
brary, c1950. 224p. $.35. 

LinDEMAN, E. C. and Siru, T. V. 
The Democratic Way of Life. (New 
Revised Edition). New American Li- 
brary, cl1951. 160p. $.35. 

Maiter, Norman. The Naked and 
the Dead. New American Library, 
c1950. 605p. $.50. (Double volume). 

Matson, CHARLOTTE and Larson, 
Lota (Compiled by). Books for Tired 
Eyes. American Library Association, 
cl1951. 75p. $1.00. 

Maucuam, W. Somerset. The Moon 
and Sixpense. Bantam Books, 1950. 
216p. $.25. 

Meap, MARGARET. Sex and Tempera- 
ment, William Morrow & Company, 
c1950. 218p. $.35. 

Montcomery, MaBeEL. A Courageous 
Conquest. Globe Book Company, 
c1951. 191p. $1.84. 

Moravia, ALBERTO. The Woman of 
Rome. New American Library, 1951. 
416p. $.35. 

National Lexicographic Board. New 
American Webster Dictionary. New 
American Library, cl1951. 416p. $.25. 

Ramm, BernarD. Protestant Biblical 
Interpretation. W. A. Wilde Company, 
c1950, 197p. $1.75. 

Remmers, H. M. and Hackett, C. 
G. Let’s Listen to Youth. Science Re- 
search Associates, cl1950. 48p. $.40. 

Report on Research and Publication 
of the Russian Institute. September 1, 
1949-September 1, 1950. Columbia 
University Press, 1950. 15p. n.p. 

ScHLoerB, Lester J. School Sub- 
jects and Jobs. Science Research As- 
sociates, c1950. 48p. $.40. 
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SEWELL, ANNA. Black Beauty. Globe 
Book Company, cl951. 340p. $1.80. 

Suus, Davip. Lenin. New American 
Library, 1950. 192p. $.35. 

SHUFELT, Laura M. (Ed.). Develop- 
ing Citizenship through School Activi- 
ties. National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1949. 92p. 3.75. 

Srmpson, ExizaBetH A. Manual of 
Operation for the SRA Reading Ac- 
celerator. Science Research Associates, 
c1950. 34p. 

Snow, Miriam Bratey (Chairman). 
A Basic Book Collection for Elemen- 
tary Grades. American Library Asso- 
ciation, c1951. 123p. $2.00. 

SouLe, Georce. /ntroduction to Eco- 
nomic Science. New American Library, 
c1950. 138p. $.35. 

Source Material for College Courses 
in Scouting. Boy Scouts of America 
School Service and Volunteer Training 
Service. Unp. n.p. 

STELLA Maris, Sister. The Catholic 
Booklist 1951. St. Catharine Junior 
College, c1951. 88p. $.65. 

Stotz, Mary. To Tell You Love. 
Harper & Brothers, c1950. 243p. $2.50. 

Strengthening Democracy, Volume 
III, No. 2. Board of Education of the 
City of New York, Nov.-Dec., 1950. 8p. 

ULLMANN, Frances. Getting Along 
with Brothers and Sisters. Science Re- 
search Associates, Incorporated, «1950. 
48p. $.40. 

Waker, L. S. and Hawkins, 
Georce E. Self-Help Algebra Work- 
book. Scott, Foresman and Company, 
c1950. Unp. $.72. 

Walt Disney’s Donald Duck's Toy 
Train. A Little Golden Book. Simon & 
Schuster, c1951. Unp. $.25. 

Wricut, Ricnarp. Black Boy. New 
American Library, c1951. 207p. $.25. 
Textbooks Received 

ArtLey, A. S. and Gray, LILLIAN. 
We Three. Grade I. Scott, Foresman, 
c1947. 93p. $1.08. 

ArtLey, A. S. and Gray, LILLIAN. 
What Next? Grade II. Scott, Foresman 
& Company, c1947. 127p. $1.20. 

ArTLEY, A. S. and Gray, LILLiAN. 
Tall Tales. Grade III. Scott, Foresman 


& Company, cl1948. 160p. $1.36. 

ATTEBERRY, GEORGE C,. and Others. 
Social Science, A Survey of Social 
Problems. Macmillan Company, ¢1950. 
823p. $5.00. 

BaiLey, Marti“tpa and _ LEAVELL, 
Uttin W. Worlds of People. American 
Book Company, cl951. 501p. $1.65. 
The Mastery of Reading Series. 

Bartey, Matitpa and _ LEAVELL, 
ULLIN W. Worlds of Adventure. Ameri- 
can Book Company, cl951. 499p. 
$1.65. Mastery of Reading Series. 

Baitey, Mativpa and LEAVELL, 
ULLIN W. Worlds to Explore. American 
Book Company, cl951. 579p. $1.95. 
Mastery of Reading Series. 

BARKSDALE, JELKs. General Chem- 
istry for Colleges. Longmans, Green & 
Company, c1950. 504p. $5.00. 

BARNARD, J. DARRELL and Epwarps, 
Lon. Basic Science. Macmillan Com- 
pany, c1951. 631p. n.p. 

BEAUCHAMP, WILBUR L. and Others. 
Look and Learn. Teachers’ Edition. 
Scott, Foresman and Company, cl950. 
72p. $1.28. 

BEAUCHAMP, WILBUR L. and Others. 
How Do We Know? Teachers’ Edition. 
Scott, Foresman and Company, c1947. 
96p. $1.56. 

BEAUCHAMP, WILBUR L. and Others. 
All Around Us. Teachers’ Edition. 
Scott, Foresman, c1950. 80p. $1.40. 

BeaucuAmpP, WILBur L. and Others. 
Discovering Our World. Books 1, I, 
and III. Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, c1948. Book I $1.72. Book II 
$1.76. Book III $1.88. 

Betts, Emmett A. and WELCH, 
CaroLyn M. Beyond Treasure Valley 
Study Book. American Book Company, 
cl1950. 112p. $.36. Language Arts 
Series. 

Betts, Emmett A. Adventures Now 
and Then. 6th Reader. American Book 
Company, cl950. 480p. $1.68. Lan- 
guage Arts Series. 

Betts, EMMETT A. Adventures Here 
and There. 5th Reader. American Book 
Company, cl1950. 479p. $1.68. Lan- 
guage Arts Series. 
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7th Printing Now Off the Press! 


By far the largest-selling textbook we’ve ever published is SOCIAL- 
STUDIES SKILLS. Thousands of schools now use this book in 7th, 8th, 
and 9th grade social-studies classes because of the help it gives to both 
students and teachers. In this one book there are 20 skills units that: 
improve pupil work in the social studies; increase the number of useful 
skills taught: and relieve teachers of endless detail. 


Take advantage of the seventh large printing of SOCIAL-STUDIES 
SKILLS to bring its benefits to your social-studies teachers and their 
students. You probably have an examination copy in the school. If not, 
order a copy on 30-day approval today. The proper time to order this 
text for your students is right now. Every month of the school year— 
whenever schools realize what they’ve been missing—we receive quantity 
orders for immediate use. 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 
By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Professor of Education Principal, Junior High School 
New York University Mamaroneck, N.Y. 


Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retesis on 20 skills in one book: 


1. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 11. How to Use an Index 
2. How to Understand Social-Studies 12. How to Use The World Almanac 


Reading 13. How to Locate References on a 
3. How to Use an Encyclopedia Topic 
1. How to Make an Honest Report 14. How to Read Simple Graphs 
5. How to Use a Dictionary 15. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and 
6. How to Use a Map Maps Loe 
eee pay oe 16. How to Read Percentages, Estimates, 


and Figures 


8. How to Do Committee Work 17. How to Outline Social-Studies Ma- 
9. How to Take Part in a Social- terial 

Studies Discussion 18. How to Prepare a Good Report 
10. How to Use the Library Card Cata- 19. How to Give an Oral Report 

logue 20. How to Make a Written Report 


30-day approval—List Price $1.75 
Net professional price, with key, $1.40 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.23 each, net 


36 or more copies, $1.05 net each, keys 8c each 


INOR PUBLISH ING CO.., 207 Fourth Ave. 


New York 3 
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Education in the Elementary School 


Second Edition 


Hollis L. Caswell, Dean, Teachers College, Columbia University 


A. Wellesley Foshay, Asst. Prof. of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


This sound and thought-provoking book has been brought up to date in all par- 
ticulars. Stressing throughout what is possible to accomplish. it offers a 


comprehensive treatment of the major facets of the elementary school program. 


A Functional Curriculum 
for Youth 


William B. Featherstone 


Projessor of Education. Teachers College, Columbia University 


Easy to read and easy to understand, this new book offers a well-organ- 
ized treatment of the complex problem of the secondary school curricu- 


lum. The relation between the school and community life is emphasized. 


Audio-Visual Materials 
and Techniques 


James S. Kinder, Professor of Education and Director 


of the PCW Film Service, Pennsylvania College for Women 


This much-needed guide to modern audio-visual materials and techniques is writ- 
ten simply and clearly. with a realistic viewpoint toward everyday problems. 


It shows how to organize, administer, and finance an audio-visual program. 


American Book Company 


5 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 300 PIKE STREET, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


351 EAST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 








For better vision, better posture, better grades 
... the new American Universal 
“Ten-Twenty’’ Desk 


No new school desk has ever matched 
the swift acceptance of the American 
Universal **Ten-Twenty’’—key to the 
co-ordinated classroom. Teachers praise 
it unanimously. And pupils prove its 
contribution to better vision, better 
posture, and better grades. 

This is the only desk with top easily, 
silently adjustable to three approved 
positions. It is the only desk with auto- 
matic fore-and-aft seat adjustment to 


FREE BOOKLETS! 


provide focal adjustment for all tasks 
in any desk-top position. Seat swivels 
15° either way to silent cushioned 
stops, reducing body torque for left or 
right eye-hand preferences and permit- 
ting easy ingress and egress. 

Other important advantages include 
30% to 55° light reflectance, sanitary 
one-piece steel book-box, easy height 
adjustment for both seat and book- 
box. Write for full-color brochure. 


Desk-top, shown 

at correct 20° for reading, 
writing, or drawing, is 
easily adjusted to 
conventional 10° slope, or 
to level position for 
manipulative tasks, or 
lifted for instant access 
to book-box. Deep- 
curved plywood back 
with self-adjusting lower 
rail, and plywood 
cradleform seat with no 
rearward elevation, 
promote relaxed sitting 
and complete freedom 

to perform. 


Write for "The Co-ordinated Classroom,” 


by Darell Boyd Harmon; also 


"The Case for the 'Ten-Twenty’.” 


cAmezican Seating Company 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre 
hurch, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 








